Less coal per barrel. 

Lower grinding costs. 

Greater tensile strength. 
Better cement color. 

Uniform operating conditions. 
Uniform cement clinkers. 
Shortened burning zone. 


Lowered sulphur content. 


Reduced kiln ring formation. | x 


POWHATAN COAL 
also 


Maximum kiln operation. 
‘Procite Treated 


Mises TECHNICOAL SALES CORPORATION 


~~ booklet on Exclusive Sales Agents 
al. 1010 EUCLID AVENUE e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THIS IS NUMBER ONE OF A SERIES OF TECHNICOAL ADVERTISEMENTS 











MOULDED BAKELITE SHIELDS 























CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 


Frame—cast steel with feet cast 
integral. 


Stator Core—twistless, distortion 
less, and self supporting. 


Stator Windings—Seal Clad; me- 
chanically protected from dust and 
moisture. 


Rotor—indestructible; bars silver 
brazed to end rings. 


Ball Bearings—mounted in_ dust 
tight cartridges. 


Sleeve Bearings—sealed enclosure 
prevents entrance of dust and dirt 
and escape of lubricant. 
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PROTECT THE WINDINGS 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
SEAL-CLAD MOTORS 


Permanent Coil Protection 


ITH the new Seal-Clad construction, intro- 

duced by Allis-Chalmers, induction motors are 
now provided with hard, smooth Bakelite shields sealed 
over the stator coils, giving protection against damage 
from metallic dust, grit, oil, moisture, mild acids and 
other agents injurious to insulation. 


SEAL-CLAD motors are of the open type and are built 
in ratings up to 25 hp, 1800 rpm. 


See nearest Allis-Chalmers district office or write for 


Leaflet 2182. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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GMC T-33 TRUCK 


IN THE 3-TON RANGE 


Look where they will and compare as they wish, 
buyers of trucks in the 3-ton capacity range can 
make no better selection than the General 
Motors T-33. In every detail of its rugged make- 
up, this ““engineered-for-the-job” money maker 
challenges on the score of downright value. In 
fact, not one truck in its capacity range matches the 
T-33 on more than 3 of the 12 important counts that 
definitely assure greater performance, increased econ- 
omy and longer life—counts such as high sustained 
torque, frame stiffness, payload capacity and 
valve-in-head performance, to list but a few. 


Pages could be devoted to a description of T-33 
superiorities, but the most convincing way to 
judge its merit is to call in a General Motors 
Truck representative and ask to be shown the 
truck itself and the facts to prove why this 
staunch worker and earner is every inch an 
exceptional value at its comparatively low price 
—a far greater value than any other truck of 
comparable size. 


@ Whatever your hauling needs may be, 


there’s a GMC truck or trailer to fit exactly 
— capacities range from 1'2 to 22 tons. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M.A. C. 
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~ DOWN CAME BELT COSTS 50% 


FOUR DIFFERENT SIZES 
OF GOODYEAR COMPASS 
ro BELTS SET NEW RECORDS 
FOR OPERATING ECONOMY 




















7OUR operations may call for a 
much different type of belts 
from those used in the Weston & 
Brooker stone plants and quarries 
in South Carolina. 


But you want exactly the same 
thing they required —and are get- 
ting: lower costs — less trouble — 
fewer replacements. 


FOUR HARD DRIVES 


They have several different drives 
in their three plants — vibrating 
screens (very severe), air com- 
pressors, main gyratory crusher 
(another tough one ), and a large 
jaw crusher. 


They had the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man—study the special 
requirements of each of these 
drives. He specified four Goodyear 
COMPASS ENDLESS CORD belts 
— three single construction, and 
one double construction. 


No. 1, on the vibrating screen, ran 
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All @ Specified 


31 months as against best previous 
belts’ 4 to 6 months, saving $142. 


No. 2 — air compressor — has run 
over 2!, years and looks good for 
2 more, as against best previous 
2'5 years, at less than half the 


cost of that belt. 


Nos. 3 and 4 are giving com- 
parable saving service after 2 
years’ and 3 years’ continuous 
operation, 


You, too, can get similar cost- 
saving service from Goodyear 
belting, scientifically built and 
accurately specified to your opera- 
tions. The G.T.M. is qualified to 
make the right recommendations 
for you. 


Why not call in the G. T. M.? 
Write to Goodyear, , 
Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California, or 
your nearest Good- 
year Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Distributor. 

















FREE 
y or 
belt users 


ONLY 








Send for latest edition Goodyear 
Handbook of Belting, a valuable 
reference book containing 160 
pages of facts, tables and calcula- 
tions to assist you in selecting cor- 
rect types of transmission and 
conveyor belts. Because of its high 
value, offer is made only to per- 
sons qualified to use its technical 
data. Requests should show 
writer’s title, department and com- 
pany. Handbook will be delivered 
personally by Goodyear repre- 
sentative. Ask for HANDBOOK of 
BELTING MB-13B. 





BELTS - MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE - PACKING 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOODYEAR TIRES 














THE AIR ROADS ARE ALWAYS OPEN 



































SKY-TRA 


FOR 
BOULDER DAM 





The World's Heaviest Duty Permanent 
Cableway—150 Ton Capacity 


Hics above the Black Canyon of the Colorado River man has stretched a slender 
web of steel—built ‘Sky-Tracks’’ across the abyss that for centuries seemed 


impassable. The Lidgerwood Cableways—essential to the completion of Boulder 





Dam—represent spans of from 1365 to 2575 feet. To assure maximum service and 
economy—they are equipped with American Steel & Wire Company Track Cables. With breaking 
strengths in excess of 500 tons each—they enable safe and rapid movement of materials and 
supplies. In connection with your own aerial transportation problem—whether it be large or 
small—you will find American Steel & Wire Company quality and service of exceptional value. 


We invite you to correspond with us. 

















AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 

















908 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF uniTeD {QS states STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Building, New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Stee! Products Company New York 
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CHICAGO . 


FOR EFFICIENCY-SIMPLICITY-HIGH CAPACITY AND LONG LIFE 


SLLG:145) 


HEAVY STEEL BOX 
WELDED AND RIVETED 


LONGITUDINAL 
SUPPORTING 
MEMBERS FOR CLOTH 


HEAVY SPRING ASSEMBLIES 
MAINTAIN ANGLE OF INCLINE, 
ABSORB SHOCK LOADS AND 
PREVENT SIDE SWAY WHILE 
CONFORMING TO THE CIRCULAR 
MOTION OF VIBRATOR 
SUBSTANTIAL STEEL SS 
SUB-FRAME MAY BE 

SUPPORTED OR SUSPENDED 


ANGLE ADJUSTING 
BOLTS 


DUSTPROOF HOUSINGS 
ENCLOSE SELF ALIGNING 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


SHAFT COVER WELDED 
TO BEARING HOUSING COVERS 


Mechanically operated with few moving parts, 
resulting in low operating and maintenance 
costs. 


No dead screening areas. Method of impart- 
ing uniform intensity of vibrations, results in 
maximum efficiency, capacity and long life. 


The screen cloth is entirely unobstructed, per- 
mitting free passage of material. Especially 
well adapted for the application of water 
sprays when washing, because of the uniform 
beds of material running down at a steady rate. 


Angle of incline of screen can be readily 
changed to suit conditions. 


Heavy combination coil and leaf spring as- 
semblies maintain angle of incline, absorb 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Equipment for Handling Materials Mechanically and Transmitting Power Positively 
. INDIANAPOLIS . . 


» PHILADELPHIA . ATLANTA . 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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. SAN FRANCISCO ., 


SIDE TENSION PLATES QUICKLY 
ENGAGE SCREEN CLOTH 


HAND TEN 


shock loads and prevent side sway while con- 
forming to circular motion of vibrator. 


Only the screen cloth needs to be removed 
when cloth replacements are necessary. Simple 
and easy. 


Mounted on substantial steel base which per- 
mits supporting below or suspension by cables 
from above. Readily fits into existing condi- 
tions requiring less space. 


All bearings are exact duplicates of the self 
aligning roller type, enclosed 
in dust proof housings. 


Send for 
This Book 
No. 1462 


TORONTO 
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"Enclosed 
find check" 


HEN Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope is delivered 
to your job it is like a letter that begins: 
“Enclosed find check.” 
Because Lay-Set is preformed, it gives more service. 
Because it lasts longer, it saves you money in rope 
replacement, in handling time and operating costs. 


Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope pays for these reasons: 


l. Preforming frees it from internal stress and 
strain. Therefore each wire is relaxed and free to 
give you its full measure of service. 


2. Having been preformed in manufacture to the 
exact helical shape every wire and strand must as- 
sume in the finished rope, the result is that broken 
wires lie flat and cut ends require no seizing. 

3. It is completely relaxed, which makes Lay-Set 
much easier to handle—easier to splice—and much 
less likely to kink. 


Send for a sample of Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope. 
Take it apart and put it together again—it’s fascinating, 
the way each strand cuddles into place. Examine it 
thoroughly and see for yourself why that sample is like 
a good bank check—why a reel of Lay-Set for your 
machinery would be, through money saving, like a 
letter which said: “Enclosed Find Check.” 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 





CODE 


New York Chicago Fort Worth San Francisco 


R Pittsburgh Denver Los Angeles Birmingham 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Tacoma 














UNRETOUCHED PHOTO OF 
ORDINARY WIRE ROPE 





UNRETOUCHED PHOTO OF 
LAY-SET PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
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*PREFORMING IS A PATENTED MANUFACTURING PROCESS APPLICABLE TO ANY TYPE, GRADE, CONSTRUCTION AND LAY OF WIRE ROPE 
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TRADE MARK REGISTEREO 








6-inch AMSCO Type “'I"’, 

Form 20 Pump, Directly 

Connected Design with 

Electric Motor, Right Hand, 
Top Discharge. 





























Em body— = SR a seen ’ 
DURABLE CONSTRUCTION AND LASTING EFFICIENCY 


AMSCO Dredge Pumps reflect their ability to stand up when being pressed the hardest for 
production. They afford maximum protection against operation shutdowns. 


AMSCO Dredge Pumps have been carefully designed to meet all the requirements of 
sand and gravel pumps. All wearing parts are made of manganese steel. They stand up 
under the severest tests. Their use will save delays and reduce operating costs. 


AMSCO Pumps embody: sturdiness with rigidity of construction; simplicity; unusually 
heavily proportioned shafts and bearings with maintained accuracy of shaft alignment; 
ample lubrication for bearings with free-flowing oiling facilities, together with large oil 
reservoirs; accessibility and quick, positive impeller adjustment; ease of replacement of 
wearing parts; and remarkably high capacity under severe head conditions. 

The continued success of AMSCO Pumps is due to a policy of building with quality, 
assuring Durable Construction and Lasting Efficiency, and their correct installation by expe- 
rienced engineers familiar with the problems involved in pumping abrasive materials. 

AMSCO Pumps are built in standard 3-inch, 4-inch, 5-inch, 6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch, 
12-inch, 16-inch, and 18-inch sizes for all types of drives. 


Pumps built to meet individual user's requirements. 


Flap Valves, Elbows, Pipe, Pipe Flanges, Ladders, Drive Gears, Cutter Heads, Teeth. 


We invite your inquiry for performance data and details on 
the type of AMSCO pump best suited to your operations. 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL COMPANY 


Owned by American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 
396 East 14th Street, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Foundries at Chicago Heights, Ill; New Castle, Del.; Denver, Colo.; 
Oakland, Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif. @ Offices in Principal Cities. 
































In sand and gravel plant equipment you can best combat rapid wear due to abrasion and breakage due 
to shock by using cast parts of AMSCO manganese steel. We will be glad to furnish detailed information 
on request. Send complete details of your requirements with inquiry. 
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THESE FEATURES 


» Sets level ® Entire screen area has same 


® Saves headroom movement 

» Easily installed ® All vibrating parts are 
Automatic feed counterbalanced 

® Close grading ® For dusty operations can be 

® All bearings dust tight completely enclosed, with 

® Weight of screen deck bearings and motor outside 


not carried on bearings of dust housing 
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WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN TU65 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. mitwauxee 


NEW YORK CITY LONDON WC2, ENG. LOS ANGELES 
60 East 42nd St. Bush House Subway Term. Bldg. 
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This Plant 
Is a 


MONEY SAVER 


as 


PERFORMANCE 
PROVES: 

















Commenting on the operation of his new 
Robins conveyors, Mr. L. F. Hart, General 
Manager, reports his observation of these 


economies: 


|. Substantial power saving due to low- 
ered head and shortened pipe line. 


2. Small cost of laying and maintaining 


short remaining length of pipe. 


3. Saving from wasting sand (up to 75°, ) 
at dewatering station instead of running it 
through plant. 


1. Dredge operation is not stopped when 
tipple crew cleans cars. 


5. Facilities provided by surge storage 
permit independent operation of dredge or 
tipple and are decided advantage in control 
of production. 


6. Quality of gravel product is improved 
due to picking before crushing and sizing. 





ROBINS— 
Complete equipment 
for handling 
and classifying 
pit and quarry 


products 

















Part of the Terre Haute, Indiana, Plant of 
Wabash Sand & Gravel Company 


Using Robins engineering and equip- 
ment, the Wabash Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany replaced a long pipe line with 1,100 ft. 


of 24 in. Robins belt conveyor. 


This belt receives its feed from a dewater- 
ing box close to the dredge, the gravel first 
being scalped from the sand and water and 
earried for a short distance on a_ slow- 


moving belt for picking. 


The clean gravel and whatever part of the 
sand is wanted (balance of sand is wasted at 
the dewatering box) are loaded on the 24 in. 
conveyor and delivered to a surge storage 
pile of 10 hrs. capacity, to balance dredge 


production and plant demand. 


Material is reclaimed from the surge pile 
as wanted, and at an even rate, by tunnel 


conveyor to the washing and loading plant. 


The careful study of this problem by Robins engineers and the 
use of Robins sand and gravel handling equipment produced excel- 
lent results for the Wabash Sand and Gravel Company. 


We Can Serve YOU with Equal Success 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


15 Park Row. New York 


Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


Boston OBI 
Charleston, W. Va. 


EQUIPMENT 


Detroit Representatives in other principal cities 


Cleveland 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
London 


Johannesburg 
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CUT INSTALLATION COST 
SAVE SPACE 
REDUCE MAINTENANCE 


....use G-E GEAR-MOTORS 


Compact, efficient drives 
for your low-speed machines 


G-E gear-motors will deliver full rated power 
from the output shaft at the low speed you 
want. You can connect them directly to your 
machines, or use simple chain, belt, or gear 
drives. Thus, you eliminate complicated back 
gearing or countershafts, save space, reduce 


installation cost, and cut maintenance. 





: Gear-motors combine the economies of normal- 
Here’s a totally enclosed, fan-cooled, adjustable-speed gear-motor 


direct-connected to a screw conveyor feeding a kiln in a mid-western speed motors wit h t he se of accurat ely cul 
A . “% ures ‘ 
plant helical gears running in oil. They are available, 


in standard a-c. and d-c. voltages, from 1/6 to 
75 hp. You'll find them smooth-running, de- 


pendable, long-lived—the kind of a drive that 


will help you save money. 





4 


This 133.rpm. gear-motor drives a 2-ton pug-type cold-amesite This G.E gear-motor is gear-connected to an asphalt-mixing plant 


mixer in a New York rock-products plant in Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


G-E GEAR-MOTORS 





SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





General Electric Company 
Dept. 6E -201, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your handy booklet, G-E GEAR-MOTORS, GEA-1437B. 





: Name 
This booklet is full of useful informa- 
tion on G-E gear-motors. . . types and C 
sizes available...where to use them... ompany 
installation photographs. Send cou- 
pon for your copy Address 020-38 
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PURPLE STRAND 2 
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It's a simple matter to get fooled 
on Wire Rope—unless the grade 
of steel is definitely labeled. That 
is why the Telfax Tape System 
of marking is really the only real 
protection from error or possible 


substitution. 


Every foot of Williamsport rope 
contains a tape throughout the 
core on which is plainly printed 
the kind of steel used in its manu- 
facture. No other Wire Rope 


contains this protection. 


industry 


Have you tried our new “Form- 
Set’’ Wire Rope? It’s the newest 
idea in Preformed wire rope 
made the Williamsport way of 
Williamsport quality. If you use 
Preformed Wire Rope you'll like 
Williamsport best. Let us tell 
you why. Our engineering de- 
partment has been a great help to 


Wire Rope users. Let them solve 


your problems. 


No obligations. 


WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE COMPANY 


Main Office and Works 
Williamsport, 
Penna. 


Branch Sales Office 
122 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


a 
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THIS 


LOCOMOTIVE 
SAVES §6 20 _ 


PER DAY 


AND THE PIEDMONT CO. 
REAPS THE SAYINGS..! 








* In addition to shifting and spotting cars, this 
14 ton Plymouth Locomotive owned and 
operated by The Piedmont Company, 
Augusta, Georgia, moves creosoting trains 
consisting of 60 tons gross weight. Whether 
the job is light or heavy, easy or hard, a 
Plymouth Locomotive can be depended up- 
on to deliver unfailing service both from 
the standpoint of continuous operation with- 
out breakdown and low cost maintenance. 
The saving of $6.00 per day estimated by 
The Piedmont Company roughly figures 


BULLETIN * 


$1800 per year. Let us send you a copy , a a 
of the Plymouth Locomotive Bulletin! yw REQUEST 


PLUMNOUNTH asus 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PLYMOUTH, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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When It’s a Job for a 

















Installation of 
Raymond No. 
15 Super Roll- 
er Mill pro- 
ducing I7 tons 
of powdered 
coal per hour 
for the boilers 
of a big pub- 
lic utility 
plant. 


<7. 


WHEN your pulverizing requirements call for big tonnages, you ® 
can take advantage of the extraordinary economies of the Ray- 
mond Super Roller Mill. This giant unit concentrates the whole ad per oO er f 


process in a single machine—automatically feeding, separating, 
conveying (drying, too, where desired) in one continuous, dust- 





’ 
less operation. For any given job, fewer mills mean lower costs, Today Ss largest type of 
so that you can often substitute a Super Mill for several smaller ; or 
units with resultant savings in labor, power and upkeep. Built in Unit Pulverizing Plant 
three sizes, No. 10-15-25, Super Mills are available in capacities of 


ten to forty tons per hour for grinding limestone, gypsum, phos- 
phate rock, clay, coal and other non-metallic minerals. For details, 
write for new Catalog. 


RAYAAON D BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER CO. 
1321 North Branch Street, Chicago 
Sales Offices: New York and Los Angeles 


PULVERIZING, SEPARATING, AIR DRYING AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 
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Work on PWA Highways 
Employs 123,792 Men 


7,280 MILES NOW BUILDING 


Progress made on emergency con- 
struction of public works highways to 
December 1 under the supervision of 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
shows a total of 484 projects, esti- 
mated to cost $25,489,000, approved 
but contracts not yet awarded; 658 
projects, estimated to cost $25,364,000, 
awarded but not yet under construc- 
tion; 2,578 projects, estimated to cost 
$156,599,000, under construction; and 
6,837 projects completed at a cost of 
approximately $295,632,000. 

The 2,578 projects under construc- 
tion involve 7,280 mi. of road and are 
giving regular direct employment to 
123,792 men. 

The above figures include projects 
involving funds provided by the Acts 
of June 16, 1933, and June 18, 1934. 


New Silica Sand Plant 
in Ottawa, Ul... District 


The George M. Pendergast Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis., has completed a 
new plant at Utica, Ill., for the produc- 
tion of silica sand. The product is to 
be used in the making of steel cast- 
ings. The plant has a capacity of 150 
tons per hr. and is equipped with Ste- 
phens-Adamson conveying and screen- 
ing machinery. 


Standard Traprock Corp. 
Awarded Huge Damages 


The Appellate Division of the New 
York State courts recently affirmed by 
a vote of 4 to 1 the award of $2,099,- 
950.00 to the Standard Traprock Corp. 
and the Sparkill Realty Corp. against 
the State. The Court of Claims had 
originally made the award which was 
held insufficient by the companies and 
excessive by the state, which made the 
appeal. The award comprised $1,650,- 
000 for the land, $444,950 plus interest 
for the developments, and $5,000 for 
expenses in title research. 

The controversy started when, on 
Oct. 11, 1928, the state appropriated 
for park purposes 168 acres which had 
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been purchased by the corporations 
for stone quarrying purposes and on 
which they claim to have spent $500,- 
000 for a plant and other develop- 
ments. The plant was completed but 
never operated. 

Justice Daniel V. McNamee wrote a 
dissenting opinion in which he stated 
that the value of the property outside 
of structures was only $120,000 and 
that the award was 10 times this 
amount and 20 times the usual price 
for such stone lands. He said also 
that it was nearly 40 times the cost 
of the property to the owners and 80 
times its assessed valuation. 


Mathieson Alkali Lime 
Division Being Enlarged 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, New 

York, N. Y., has revised its plans 
for several units of its alkali plant 
which is nearing completion at Lake 
Charles, La. These changes include 
increased capacity in its lime division 
and the addition of another rotary kiln 
and other equipment. 


Iron City Company Gets 

Large Material Contract 

The Iron City Sand & Gravel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., according to George 
Vang, president, has been awarded a 
contract by the Frederick-Snare Co., 
contractor of New York, for 2,000,000 
tons of sand and gravel to be used in 
the construction of the Tygart River 
Reservoir project near Grafton, W. Va. 
This material will be supplied in con- 
junction with the Ohio River Sand & 
Gravel Co., and the Ohio Valley Sand 
Co. and, it is estimated, will cost $1,- 
500,000. 


The River Sand & Gravel Co., 

Owensboro, Ky., has installed a 
20-ton truck-scale made by the Inde- 
pendent Scale Co., Evansville, Ind. It 
is reported that conveying and screen- 
ing equipment will be installed in the 
plant. 


The Huron Portland Cement Co. 

ras installed in its packhouse at 
Oswego, N. Y., a complete Norblo 
dust-collecting system made by the 
Northern Blower Co., Cleveland, O 


Eight Cement Plants 
Reopened in November 


TREND IS CONTRA-SEASONAL 


Indications are that the unseasonal 
demand for cement during the month 
of October has carried over into No- 
vember and that the production for 
that month will be far ahead of the 
same month in 1933 and little if any 
less than in October. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that comparatively 
few plant shutdowns have been an- 
nounced and a number of plants have 
resumed operations at a time when 
they are usually closing for the win- 
ter. Plants which have resumed op- 
eration during November include: 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., 
Cowan, Tenn.; Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., LaSalle, Ill.; Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Co., Duluth, Minn.; Lone Star 
Cement Co. Kansas, Bonner Springs, 
Kans.; Consolidated Cement Corp., 
Fredonia, Kans.; Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Sandt’s Eddy, Pa.; Ash 
Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., 
Chanute, Kans.; Superior Portland 
Cement Co., Concrete, Wash. 


Texas Limestone Products 
Plant Officially Opened 


The Limestone Products, Inc., new 
0. ; sen te limestone mill near 
Dallas, Texas, was dedicated recently 
with a program at the main storage 
warehouse. It has been in operation 
months but the dedication 
was delayed until the rush season was 
over. The plant has a capacity of 80 
tons of finely ground limestone for 
each 8-hr. shift and is electrically oper- 
ated. Truck and rail transportation 
are available. The product will be 
known as “Dallas Ground Limestone.” 


for some 


The plant and property of the Lima 
Stone Co., Lima, O., which has been in 
bankruptcy for some time, was sold 
for $38,005.00 to mortgage and bond 
holders at a receiver’s sale Nov. 22. 
The purchasers are: the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pandora; the National 
Bank of Bluffton; Ellen Stambaugh; 
Dan R. and Mable Triplehorn; Gilbert, 
Claire B., Eliza and Bertha Fett. 
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Cement Makers Show 
Optimism at Chicago 


LARGEST CROWD IN SIX YEARS 
The 32nd Annual Meeting of the 
Portland Cement Assn., held Nov. 19 
to 21 at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
attracted the largest attendance of ce- 
ment company executives since 1928. 
Two hundred and sixty representatives 
from 69 companies were registered. 

Encouraging reports as to the man- 
ner in which cement shipments to deal- 
ers are holding up created a more op- 
timistic feeling than has been evident 
in recent years. An unseasonal au- 
tumn pick-up in home modernization 
and building activity resulting from 
the National Housing Act was men- 
tioned by some as one reason for the 
improved showing, together with a 
greater farm purchasing power. 

Showing the same determined spirit 
evident during the dark days of 1932 
and 1933, the delegates voted to con- 
tinue with an aggressive market pro- 
motion and program 
through the association to widen and 
recover the markets for cement. A 
continuing and enlarged newspaper 
advertising campaign for the coming 
year was approved. 

The first day of the convention was 
given over to committee meetings, 
with all of Tuesday devoted to a pro- 
gram arranged by the Promotion Com- 
mittee of which S. W. Storey is chair- 
man. The annual business meeting 
was held on Wednesday. 

The work of the industry’s front- 
line shock troops—the association dis- 


development 


trict offices and field engineers—was 
presented at the morning session of 
the promotion program. In the after- 
noon progress reports were given on 
several research and development proj- 
ects in which new uses and improved 
construction methods for concrete are 
sought. Improved methods of rational 
concrete pavement design to fit antici 
pated traffic volume and wheel loads 
have resulted in lowering the cost of 
concrete paving for lighter traffic 
roads and streets, thus reducing the 
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cost differential between concrete and 
lower-type surfacings. 

Research to discover economical, 
practical ways to incorporate color in 
architectural concrete is expected to 
add further to the popularity of mono- 
lithic-concrete buildings. In the hous- 
ing field more economical monolithic- 
concrete walls and precast-unit con- 
struction systems are being sought. 
Much progress already has been made. 

In spite of the low ebb in building 
construction, more monolithic-concrete 
buildings are now under construction 
or on the drafting boards preparatory 
to construction than at any previous 
period. As building recovery comes, 
this market is expected to add mate- 
rially to cement consumption. 

Due to the irregular operation of ce- 
ment mills and the shifting of em- 
ployees from one job to another in 
order to provide maximum employ- 
ment, the accident record of the indus- 
try suffered slightly during the year. 
However, this problem is being tackled 
by mill superintendents and executives 
and an improved record is looked for 
in the coming months. Several mills 
are almost sure to enter the no-acci- 
dent list for the first time during 1934. 

During the past year interest in low- 
heat and sulphate-resistant Portland 
cements has resulted in submission to 
Committee C-1 of the A.S.T.M. of a 
new specification for the latter, now 
being voted on by letter ballot. This 
specification, having a lower trical- 
cium-aluminate content, is believed 
adequate to serve both as a sulphate- 
resistant cement and as a cement of 
moderate heat evolution. The _ pro- 
posed low-heat specification is still be- 
fore Committee C-1 for consideration. 

Tests to determine the resistance of 
concretes to sea water are under way 
by the Research Laboratory. Another 
promising series of tests to determine 
the effects of high-pressure steam cur- 
ing of concrete products also has been 
undertaken. 

The directors of the association re- 
elected Edward J. Mehren president 
and William M. Kinney as vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. B. F. Affleck, 
president of the Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Co., was reélected treasurer. The 
following will serve as directors of the 
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One of the buildings completed in 1934 in which concrete was used as both the architectural and 
structural material. 
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association for terms beginning in 
1935: 

Charles Boettcher, president, Nebraska 
Cement Co., Denver; G. S. Brown, presi- 
dent, Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, 
Pa.; C. B. Condon, secretary and general 
manager, Hawkeye Portland Cement Co., 
Des Moines, Ia.; Charles L. Hogan, presi- 
dent, International Cement Corp., New 
York; John J. Porter, president, North 
American Cement Corp., New York; F. E 
Tyler, president, Dewey Portland Cement 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; John Treanor, 
president, Riverside Cement Co., Los An 
geles; Joseph S. Young, president, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa 
Ww A Davis, vice-president, Standard 
Portland Cement Co., Cleveland, O.; J. B 
John, president, Medusa Portland Cement 
Co., Cleveland, O.; A. P. Meyer, vice-pres 
dent, Green Bag Cement Co. of Pennsyl 
vania, Pittsburgh; A. J. Rooney, vice-pres 
ident, Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
S. W. Storey, vice-president, Trinity Port- 
land Cement Co., Dallas, Texas; M. Moss 
Alexander, president, Missouri Portland 
Cement Co., St. Louis; M. C. Monday, 
president, Hermitage Portland Cement Co., 


Knoxville, Tenn.; Blaine S. Smith, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., 
Nazareth, Pa.; R. S. Weaver, president, 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Cata- 
sauqua, Pa.; Edwin P. Lucas, president 
Superior Portland Cement Co., Seattle, 
Wash 


Ohio Concrete Producer 
Adds New Mixer Trucks 


The Mixed Concrete Co., 560 Har- 

mon Av., Columbus, O., recently 
purchased two new Jaeger mixing 
trucks, each having a 214-cu.yd. capac- 
ity. The company now has a fleet of 
six Jaeger mixing trucks in connection 
with its modern centralized mixing 
plant, and with this equipment it is 
able to supply ready-mixed concrete 
to construction jobs throughout the 
winter regardless of the weather, C. E. 
Haines, manager of the company, 
states. 


Cement Companies Get 
Awards for Fort Peck 


The Three Forks Portland Cement 
Co., Denver, Colo., has been awarded 
a $559,750 contract by the War De- 
partment for furnishing cement for 
construction of the Fort Peck Dam 
project in Montana. The Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., Chicago, IIll., was 
also awarded a cement contract for 
$373,560. 


Eastern Tale Producer 
Denied Code Exemption 


The Seaboard Operating Co., Balti- 
more, Md., has been denied, by N. R. A. 
Administrative Order 9, exemption 
from the provisions of Article IV, Sec. 
1 (minimum wages) of the tale-and- 
soapstone industry’s code (No. 350). 

The Providence Transit Concrete 
WK oo. Providence, R. I., recently in- 
stalled in its ready-mixed concrete 
plant a set of Bin-Dicators. These 
devices, which indicate the level of ma- 
terial in bins, are made by the Ripley 
Mfg. Co., Wayne, Mich. 
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Motor-Tax Diversion 


Is $200,000,000 Yearly 


ROAD-BUILDING PLANS SUFFER 


Return to state road building funds 
of gasoline tax and motor vehicles 
license fees, now being diverted to 
emergency relief and other purposes, 
will be sought by the American Road 
Builders’ Association during its 32nd 
Annual Convention and Highway Ex 
hibit in Washington, D. C., January 
22 to 25, inclusive. 

Highway officials declare that vari- 
ous states are now diverting about 
$200,000,000 a year from gasoline tax 
and motor vehicle license fees to other 
uses, and if this program is continued, 
road improvements will be jeopardized 
and ultimately these states will be un- 
able to participate in Federal appro- 
priations for highways. 

The general theme of the Conven- 
tion will be: Continuation of an 
adequate highway program; use of 
highway revenue for highway pur- 
poses only; and continuation of Fed- 
eral appropriations for highways. 

The Convention will draw to Wash- 
ington approximately 5,000 of the 
country’s outstanding highway offi- 
cials, engineers, contractors and man- 
ufacturers. One of the features will 
be an exhibit of the latest develop- 
ments in equipment and materials. 
More than 100 exhibits are expected 
to be on display. 

Two general sessions of the Con- 
vention will deal with subjects of vital 
interest to the highway industry. In 
addition there will be meetings of the 
County Officials’ Division, City Offi- 
cials’ Division, Highway Contractors’ 
Division, and Engineers’ and Officials’ 
Division for consideration of problems 
directly applicable to these groups. 

Aside from the general and divi- 
sional sessions, there also will be 
several committee meetings, and a 
social program that includes a Pan- 
American Reception, and a gala ban- 
quet that will bring the Convention to 
a close. 

Capt. H. C. Whitehurst, President 
of the Association and Director of 
Highways for the District of Columbia, 
points out that the coming Convention 
will be of special importance because 
the theme will include the foundation 
of the activities of the future highway 
program based upon the economics of 
the highway situation in the country 
at the present time, and further be- 
‘ause the highway construction pro- 
gram is playing such an important 
part in the national recovery program. 


Date is Set for Oregon 
Permissive Area Hearing 
Pursuant to the provisions of the 

Code of Fair Competition for the 

crushed-stone, sand-and-gravel, and 


slag industry, Article VII, Sec. 5, the 


December, 1934 


State Committee of Oregon, in making 
its survey relative to the fullest pos- 
sible utilization of the present produc- 
tive capacity of the industry, feels it 
advisable that a “permissive” area be 
formed in the Portland metropolitan 
area. December 17, 1934, at 10 a. m., 
has been set for the hearing, which 
will take place in the office of the State 
Committee, 43 S. E. Salmon St., Port- 
land, Ore. All who may be interested 
are invited to be present at that time. 

The members of the State Commit- 
tee are: Stationary Plants: Porter 
W. Yett (chairman), Fred S. Anun- 
sen, and D. L. Carpenter; Portable 
Plants: Arthur Milne, A. H. Saxton, 
and Marshall Newport; Seventh Mem- 
ber: Roscoe C. Nelson. 


Lime Price Deviations 
Cause Many Complaints 


During the first year of operation 
under its N. R. A. code the lime indus- 
try’s code authority received only 23 
formal complaints of alleged code vio- 
lations. Of these, 2 were rejected and 
21 accepted. Of the 5 complaints 
withdrawn, one was reinstated, leav- 
ing 17 for investigation and action. 
In 4 cases no violation was found, 4 
others were adjusted without formal 
action, 4 were pending in the hands of 
the Code Authority or the National 
Trade Practice Complaints Committee, 
and 5 were referred to the N. R. A. 
One of these was withdrawn, in 2 
cases the defendants were found 
guilty by the Compliance Council, and 
in 2 others the complaints were ad- 
justed, there were restitutions of back 
wages and certificates of compliance 
were signed. 

A majority of the complaints alleged 
violation of Article III, Sec. 3 (c) by 
deviations from filed prices. Several 
complaints charged violation of the 
labor provisions covering maximum 
hours and minimum wages. Alleged 
violations of Article IV, Unfair 
Methods of Competition, pertained to 
selling below cost, inducing breach of 
contract, consigned goods, protected 
contracts, duration of agreements, and 
splitting of commissions. 

In addition to the complaints 
brought under the lime code against 
lime manufacturers, the Lime Code 
Authority has been instrumental in 
having an investigation made of a 
manufacturer of a product competitive 
with lime who was under no code but 
who had signed the President’s Reém- 
ployment Agreement. This manu- 
facturer was selling his product at a 
very low price and_ investigation 
showed that he was violating the terms 
of the P. R. A. A heavy restitution 
of the back wages has been required 
by the N. R. A. 

The East Peoria Sand & Gravel 
ot Co., East Peoria, Ill., has installed 
a 2 by 3 ft. Simplicity double-deck 
screen and an 18-ton Howe truck- 
seale. 


Housing Department 
Explains Operations 
USES MORTGAGE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has made public the plan of oper- 
ations under Titles II and III of the 
National Housing Act, dealing with 
residential mortgage financing. These 
titles provide the legal basis for the 
long-range program of the Federal 
Housing Administration as distin- 
guished from the Modernization and 
Improvement Program which, under 
Title I, has been going on since Au- 
gust 10, and which will terminate by 
statutory limitation at the end of 1935 
unless extended by Congress. 

The program provides an opportu 
nity to owners of dwellings to refi- 
nance their mortgages, and to pro 
spective owners to obtain financing on 
terms comparable to the payment of 
rent. 

Mutual insurance of mortgages on 
existing or new dwellings in amounts 
up to 80 per cent. of appraised value, 
for as much as $16,000, for periods up 
to twenty years, and with the privi- 
lege of payment by regular periodic 
installments is provided for. 

Provision is made for the establish- 
ment of National Mortgage Associa 
tions, each with a paid-up capital stock 
of at least $5,000,000, privately sub- 
scribed, whose business it will be to 
purchase insured mortgages and issue 
debentures against them for sale to 
the public. 

It was explained that mortgage 
loans will not be made by the Federal 
Housing Administration itself but by 
the various existing institutions desig- 
nated as approved mortgagees. This 
classification includes, among others, 
national and state banks and trust 
companies mutual savings banks, mu- 
tual building and loan associations, life 
insurance companies and other such in- 
stitutional investors; and, subject to 
certain qualifications, such institutions 
as are otherwise eligible as members 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Bank and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


~~ 


‘oal Replaces Gas Fuel 
at Dewey Buffalo Plant 


The Dewey Portland Cement Co. has 
changed its plant at Buffalo, Ia., 
from gas-burning equipment to coal- 
burning, according to officials of the 
Southern Illinois Reciprocal Trade 
Assn., and has awarded a contract for 
80,000 tons of southern Illinois coal. 

The Spokane Portland Cement 
Ko Spokane, Wash., has_ pur- 
chased a Schaffer Poidometer to be 
used for weighing and feeding mate- 
rials to a new Babcock and Wilcox 
grinding mill. 


The France Slag Co., Toledo, O., is 
reported to have purchased the Cash- 
ion Slag Co., with plants at Donora 
and Scottdale, Pa. 
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Public Roads Bureau 
Does Big Year’s Work 
14.780 MILES OF ROAD BUILT 


The road construction supervised by 
the Bureau of Public Roads in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1934, far exceeded 
the construction in any previous year, 
according to Thomas H. MacDonald, 
chief of that bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

“This increase was due primarily to 
grants for road construction under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act,” 
says Mr. MacDonald. “The roads built 
have been sections of the Federal-aid 
highway system, extensions of the sys- 
tem into and through cities, important 
secondary or feeder roads, and sec- 
tions of main highway through the na- 
tional forests, parks, and public lands.” 

The peak in employment with 336,- 
114 at work on Federal and Federal- 
aid highway construction came _ in 
June, 1934, when the new public-works 
program was well advanced, according 
to the report. This figure represents 
direct employment on the roads only 
and does not include the indirect em- 
ployment, conservatively estimated at 
1.4 times the direct, provided in the 
production and transportation of mate- 
rials and equipment used in road con- 
struction. 

The report shows that Federal and 
Federal-aid construction employment 
supervised by the Bureau of Public 
Roads has constituted an increasing 
proportion of Federal and state high- 
way employment. Federal work was 
a fourth of the program in 1932 and 
nearly one-half in 1934. Under the 
Federal road program conditions were 
imposed which had the effect of in- 
creasing the man labor per unit of ex- 
penditures and of distributing the 
benefits in approximate relation to em- 
ployment needs. Opportunities to 
work on the highways built across 
cities were offered to the unemployed 
in cities and in country regions local 
labor was given direct employment. 
In 86 per cent. of the counties in the 
United States some highway employ- 
ment was provided with National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act funds. In sev- 
eral states some highway work was 
provided in all the counties. 

The larger classes of work super- 
vised by the Bureau of Public Roads 
were the construction provided for by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and that provided by the unexpended 
balances of Federal-aid appropriations. 
Other classes of work, smaller and 
more restricted but locally important, 
were the improvement of national 
forest highways, national park high- 
ways, and highways through public 
lands. Two other classes of work 
which were outgrowths of the recovery 
legislation were the work-relief high- 
way projects to provide quick and 
specialized relief in sections where un- 
employment was particularly acute, 
and the loan-and-grant projects which, 
after approval by the Public Works 
Administration, were placed by that 
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body under the supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 

Federal-aid funds paid to states dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1934 amounted to 
$42,291,937 and emergency-construc- 
tion funds similarly paid amounted to 
$55,669,145, being unexpended bal- 
ances due.  Public-works-highway 
fund assigned to the various states 
amounted to $394,000,000. 

A total of 14,780 mi. of Federal-aid 
roads was completed in the year, bring- 
ing the total mileage completed since 
1916 to 119,712, more than half of the 
Federal-aid system designated. The 
active public-works-highway program 
for the fiscal year 1934 totaled 22,378 
mi. By the end of June 6,986 mi. were 
completed, 13,674 mi. were in various 
stages of construction, and 1,718 mi. 
were approved for construction. 

The report states that traffic hazards 
have been eliminated by the separation 
of railroad and highway grades at 
crossings, by the relocation of high- 
ways, through widening existing sur- 
faces, easing of curves and grades, the 
lengthening of sight distances, and 
other marked betterments. Roadside 
improvement has been required with 
at least 0.5 per cent. of each state’s 
apportionment of public-works funds, 
amounting to a minimum of nearly 
$2,000,000 for pioneer work toward the 
ultimate elimination of unsightly road- 
side conditions. Other major objec- 
tives of the program of the year—sub- 
ject always to the primary employ- 
ment purposes—include the closing of 
remaining unimproved gaps in the 
Federal-aid highway system, and the 
provision of road facilities to aid in the 
better codrdination of transportation. 

Improvements were constructed on 
938 mi. of forest highways bringing 
the total mileage improved to date 
with Federal funds administered by 
the Bureau of Public Roads to 5,868 
mi. Work was in progress at the end 
of the fiscal year 1934 on 1,089 mi. 

In the national parks the Bureau 
built for the Interior Department 157 
mi. of roads during the year, making 
a total of 831 mi. thus far improved. 
The work of the Bureau in park road 
construction for the National Park 
Service has been greatly expanded. 
Practically all the money appropriated 
for the construction of roads on Fed- 
eral public lands other than forests 
was obligated during the year to 
various projects in the states contain- 
ing these lands. 

Research in traffic problems, in high- 
Way-management economics, and in 
materials of construction has _ pro- 
gressed during the year. The report 
describes traffic surveys made or under 
way in Indiana, New Jersey, Florida, 


Connecticut, and Arkansas, and other 


studies made on safety, taxation, and 
traffic capacity. Highway accounting 
methods, costs of work on relief proj- 
ects, and studies in concrete mixtures 
were included in management studies. 
Bituminous materials, subgrades, and 
other elements of the materials enter- 
ing into road building were among the 
subjects for research investigation. 





Permissive Areas Set 
Up in Ohio by N.R.A. 
EXPIRE IN JUNE OF NEXT YEAR 


Effective November 29, the N. R. A. 
established seven so-called “permis- 
sive” areas in Ohio under the crushed 
stone, sand-and-gravel, and slag in- 
dustries code (No. 109), in which no 
new sand-and-gravel or crushed-stone 
capacity may be established until June 
15, 1935, except by permission of the 
State Committee. 

The order restricts new sand-and- 
gravel capacity in some of the areas 
and new crushed-stone installations in 
others, unless good cause to the con- 
trary is shown before the effective 
date. 

The areas designated are as follows: 

Area No. 1: Hamilton and Cleremont 
Counties.—Area No. 2: Preble County. 
—Area No. 3: Warren County.—Area 
No. 4: Fayette, Highland and Clin- 
ton Counties and part of Ross and 
Greene Counties.—Area No. 6: Scioto 
County.—Area No. 7: the eastern por- 
tion of Ross County.—Area No. 9: 
Auglaize, Allen and Mercer Counties. 

The restriction applies only to 
crushed-stone capacity in Cleremont, 
Fayette and Allen Counties, and only 
to sand-and-gravel capacity in Ham- 
ilton, Warren and Scioto Counties and 
Area No. 7. 

All applications for new capacity 
made to the State Committee must be 
reported to the National Industrial 
Recovery Board, whether the applica- 
tions are granted or not. The com- 
mittee is also required to furnish be- 
fore April 1, 1935, current statistics 
of average selling prices, hourly wages 
for common labor, man-hours em- 
ployed and tons produced, and the 
same information for 1933 and 1934. 


Established Producers 

Get Fort Peck Contracts 

The J. L. Shiely Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn., has the contract for furnishing 
material to be used in tunnel construc 
tion at the Fort Peck Dam, involv- 
ing 88,000 cu.yd. of aggregate and 
83,000 tons of sand. They also have a 
number of other contracts for gravel 
and sand included in the project. The 
Becker County Sand & Gravel Co. and 
J. L. Shiely Co. have contracted to fur 
nish 1,750,000 cu.yd. of gravel for the 
toes of the dam. 


The blacksmith shop of the Ohio 
Sand & Gravel Co., Front & Baymiller 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, was destroyed 
by fire on November 20. 
estimated at $1,500. 


Damage was 


The Kinsman Sand & Gravel Co., 
OF cinemas: O., which has made a 
number of recent improvements to its 
plant, has installed a new crusher to 
take care of the increasing demand 
for crushed material. 
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Concrete Trucks Not 
Under Trucking Code 
COVERS ONLY FOR-HIRE TRUCKS 


Administrative Order No. 278-19 of 
the N. R. A. provides: “... that the 
fee provided to be charged under the 
Code of Fair Competition for the 
Trucking Industry, for registering ve- 
hicles ‘not for hire,’ falling under 
Article II, (B) (1), as amended by the 
Order of March 26, 1934, be and the 
same is hereby suspended, and that 
registration and reporting required 
under the code with respect to such ve- 
hicles be stayed, pending further order 
by me, respecting the securing of 
essential reports with respect to such 
vehicles and their operations, from the 
Code Authority of codes controlling 
such transportation, or the securing of 
essential reports in such other manner 
as may be found practical... .” 

An agency of the Code Authority for 
the Trucking Industry has expressed 
the opinion that trucks of premixed- 
concrete manufacturers come within 
the “for hire” definition contained in 
that code, and has asked them to 
register their trucks with that agency 
under it. Since it is the usual condi- 
tion that premixed-concrete trucks are 
owned and operated by the concrete 
manufacturers for delivering the prod- 
uct of their own manufacture, a letter 
was recently addressed to the Ad- 
ministration, requesting that the Con- 
crete Code Authority be informed as 
to whether or not concrete maker’s 
own trucks are to be classed under the 
“for hire” provisions of the trucking 
code. K. A. McRae, Acting Assistant 
Deputy Administrator, Transportation 
Section, Public Utilities Division, of 
the N. R. A., has replied, saying: “If 
the truck ... are owned and op- 
erated by members of your industry 
and are not offered for hire, their op- 
eration would not be subject to the 
provisions of the trucking code. If, 
however, these trucks are offered ‘for 
hire’ or are rented from a ‘for hire’ 
operator, they would be subject to all 
the provisions of the trucking code.” 


Gas Locomotive Bought 
by Ohio Lime Producer 


An 8-ton gasoline locomotive has 

been installed by National Mor- 
tar & Supply Co. at its Gibsonburg, 
Ohio, plant, of which F. J. Wertel is 
superintendent. The locomotive is a 
Plymouth furnished by the Fate-Root- 
Heath Co. of Plymouth, Ohio. 


TVA Lets Contracts for 
Pickwick Dam Cement 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
awarded contracts for 750,000 bbl. of 
cement to be used in the construction 
of the Pickwick Landing dam which 
is one of the major TVA projects. A 
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large part of the order went to the 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., which as a result plans 
to add to its employees and possibly 
to enlarge its plant in the spring, 
according to Charles F. Lewis, man- 
ager. Other plants participating in 
the order are: The Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corp., Richard City, Tenn.; 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., 
Cowan, Tenn.; Hermitage Portland 
Cement Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Mar- 
quette Cement Mfg. Co., Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo.; and the Alpha, Lehigh, 
Lone Star and Universal Atlas plants 
near Birmingham, Ala. Construction 
of the Hiwassee, Aurora and French 
Broad projects has also been author- 
ized. 


PWA Spends $128,613,023 
for Nonmetallic Minerals 


Owing to a change in the govern- 
ment’s method of collecting the in- 
formation it is now possible to report 
in detail, according to type of mate- 
rial, the total P. W. A. funds spent 
monthly for nonmetallic minerals and 
their products for both highway and 
other-than-highway projects. Until 
recently it was necessary to estimate 
the share of P. W. A. road-project 
money spent for minerals. 

In the eleven months ended August 
15 a total of $128,613,023 was ex- 
pended for nonmetallic minerals and 
their products. The accompanying 
table shows the individual amount for 
each type of material spent in August, 
in the ten preceding months and the 
totals for the eleven months. For 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS PURCHASED FOR PUBLIC- 
WORKS PROJECTS IN 1933 AND 1934 


| | Previous | Total 
| Month | Total 11 months 
Material Ended {(10 months from 
Aug.15,1934 to | Beginning to 
July 15, 1934) Aug. 15,1934 
Cement $5,402,351) $49,062,654) $54,465,005 


3,197,754) 26,307,293) 29,505,047 
1.815.790 15,558,604 17,374,394 


Sand and gravel 
Crushed stone 


Marble, granite 

slate and other 

stone products 584,769 5,542,297 6,127,066 
Lime 17,821 78,967] 96,788 
Clay products 852.703 709.642 4.562.345 
Concrete products 1,371,479 5,035,379 6,406,858 
Glass 38.434 249 329) 987 TH3 
Paving materials | 

and mixtures 950.368 6,741,192 7,691,560 
Roofing aspha t | 

shingles, et« 182.551 986.023 1.168.574 
Wall plaster, wa 

board, et« 125.017 671,535 796,552 
Asbestos & 450 42.292 50.742 
Minerals and eartt 7,897 72,482 80,379 


$14,555,384) $114,057,689/$128.613,023 


cement $54,465,005 was spent in that 
time, for sand and gravel $29,505,047, 
and for crushed stone $17,374,394, a 
total of $101,344,446 for those three 
materials. The August expenditures 
for these materials totaled $10,415,895. 


The J. E. Baker Co., York, Pa., is re- 
ported to be planning the erection of 
a new crushed-stone plant at Blue- 
mont, Md. Authority has also been 
granted the company to produce Dry 
Ice at Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Public Not Entitled 
to Government Prices 


NRA CLARIFIES ORDER 6767 


Question has arisen within the 
ready-mixed-concrete industry as to 
the meaning of certain parts of Exe- 
cutive Order 6767, which permits, 
under certain conditions, the quoting 
of as much as 15 per cent. under filed 
prices when offering materials for 
sale to governmental agencies, state, 
county, municipal or other public 
authority. 

Walter G. Hooke, Deputy Adminis 
trator, has said in reply to questions: 
“The intent of the Executive Order 
No. 6767 seems to be perfectly plain, 
namely, that the price quoted to a gov 
ernment agency is to apply to the spe- 
cific job. Because copies of such bids 
are filed with the proper industry 
agency as information they do not, 
therefore, become new prices for quo- 
tation to the general public. Further- 
more, as the order specifically refers to 
a bid to any governmental agency and 
to goods or services, prices for which 
must have been filed prior to their 
quotation with the proper authority, 
the implication is that these prices 
must have been filed by a member of 
the industry. In this case a third 
party could not receive the benefit of 
the lower price, nor would he be able 
to quote such a lower price. He is 
neither a governmental agency nor a 
member of the industry. This would 
not prevent a bona fide agent of a 
member of the industry from quoting 
reduced prices within the tolerance 
allowed, provided such quotation was 
made on the responsibility of the 
member of the industry, the third 
party in such a case merely acting as 
an agent for the more expeditious 
transaction of business.” 

It is evident, therefore, that making 
use of the permitted tolerance of 15 
per cent., or any portion thereof, when 
quoting to a public authority, in no 
way affects a producer’s filed prices 
and that such tolerance may not be em 
ployed in selling, except when the sale 
is made direct to the public authority. 
Furthermore, any producer who has 
filed his price and who sells his prod- 
uct to a contractor or other inter 
mediary, to be used on projects of such 
public authority, at less than his filed 
price, is guilty of violating the code. 


Three hundred employees of a ce 
ment factory at Hidalgo, state of 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico, took possession 
of the plant and informed the state 
and federal governments of their 
action, contending that it was neces- 
sary as the closure of the factory 
threatened their families with starva- 
tion. Both Cementos Mexicanos, S.A., 
and “La Tolteca” Cia. de Cemento 
Portland, §S.A., operate plants in 
Hidalgo, but which company’s plant 
was involved could not be learned. 




























Editorials 











The Need for 


UMORS concerning requests for additional 

public-works funds which will be laid before 

the next Congress center around sums of 
$10,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 as representing 
the probable combined demands of Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes and Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator Hopkins. In Democratic circles 
these figures, if they are seriously considered at all, 
probably represent a wish rather than an expecta- 
tion, and among Republicans they are seized upon 
as evidence of the extreme lengths to which the 
present government has gone in its efforts to create 
social equilibrium. 

With well-considered estimates of present unem- 
ployment ranging between 14,000,000 and 16,000,- 
000 persons it is evident that the problem of re- 
lieving those who are living in conditions of dis- 
tress and actual want is still enormous. The task 
of supporting such large numbers of people in a 
state of enforced idleness has already made great 
inroads on the country’s potential wealth as ex- 
pressible in terms of labor power, and any continu- 
ation of that policy will only add to the heavy bur- 
dens now being borne by those who are employed. 
The economic transference of wealth from the 
hands of those who have to the hands of those who 
have not is being accomplished just as surely as if 
such a goal had been planned by confiscatory taxa- 
tion. Whatever social wrong may be in process of 
perpetration through present means is being in- 
creased by the lamentable fact that most of those 
receiving support from their more fortunate fel- 
low citizens are contributing nothing to the mate- 
rial betterment of their social environment; they 
draw their sustenance, however meager, from the 
fount of public wealth, yet they do nothing—and, 
admittedly, this arises from no lack of desire on 
the part of most of them—either to replenish the 
dwindling supply or to create new wealth. 

The greatest crime against humanity involved in 
the World War, aside from the terrific loss of life, 
was the social waste incurred by the loss of incal- 
culable billions of man-hours of labor devoted to 
the destruction of wealth and to the manufacture 
of articles designed to destroy wealth. The present 
waste of potential labor power through unutilized 
human work capacity is second only to that. Mil- 
lions of men, willing if not eager to work, are com- 
pelled, by the necessities of a situation which they 
have no peaceable means of correcting, to allow 
day after day of potential productivity to pass un- 
used, simply because the ordinary outlets for their 
labor are stopped and their work capacity has no 
present market value. There is no method by 
which their wasted hours can be recovered, no way 
by which their ability to perform useful work can 
be increased in the future to compensate for the 
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losses of the past, there is not even a trick of logic 
by which we can deceive ourselves into believing 
that this wanton waste has been anything but a 
total loss. From the humanitarian point of view 
this realization is sufficiently shocking, but from 
the socio-economic point of view it is an unanswer- 
able condemnation of our indifference to social 
problems and our inability to interpret our own 
best interests rightly. 

Business has shown no disposition to adjust the 
inequalities or to correct the errors of this situa- 
tion, nor is it to be assumed lightly that it has the 
power to do so even if it possessed the wish. Un- 
der even the best conditions—that is to say, in the 
situation most favorable to the realization of busi- 
ness profits—business men are no better organized, 
no better equipped mentally, no more accustomed 
by habit, to consider or to solve this problem than 
the average of men. There is, therefore, no justice 
in criticizing them if now, under the pressure of 
great difficulties and at a time when public think- 
ing is at a low level, they sit back helplessly instead 
of proposing solutions. Here and there are busi- 
ness concerns with the means to increase employ- 
ment, even perhaps up to the maximum of “pros- 
perity” levels, by drawing on their reserves, but it 
is difficult to justify such action unless a public, 
able to buy, stands ready to absorb their products. 
Unless action of this kind should become general, 
such a market would not exist. 

In the absence of a general movement of that 
type—in the absence, it might with equal truth be 
said, of a general recognition of the need for rais- 
ing mass-consumption levels as a prerequisite to 
stimulating mass production—the government has 
assumed the responsibility for meeting the situa- 
tion, but in doing so it has realized, quite as clearly 
as any of us individually, the futility of attempting 
to restore business by the palliative of feeding the 
hungry. In the adoption of the original public- 
works program, and in the repeated warnings of 
Secretary Ickes who has been accountable for its 
administration, the government has shown its under- 
standing of the needs and of the practical remedies. 


‘e our opinion, the public-works program needs 
- no extended defense. As a means for making 
some of our huge potential work capacity available 
for the creation of public wealth, it has been the 
only sound and measurably successful plan open to 
the nation. Asa means for reducing unemployment, 
it has been the only effective scheme for improving 
the consuming power of large masses of people. 
The latter need is a product of the period of eco- 
nomic readjustment through which we have been 
passing; the former is a normal need which is al- 
ways present. 
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On this phase of the subject Secretary Ickes has 
said: “The financing of public works is important. 
I confess my impatience with the argument that 
this nation can not afford useful public works, when 
the man power required to build these works would 
otherwise be wasted and unused. Public works 
which are useful give to the community something 
of enduring value, whether or not technically self- 
liquidating. In so far as these works do not pay 
their way out of income or out of future savings 
which they make possible, they must be paid for out 
of taxes. The expenditures for public works are 
equitably distributed among those who build those 
works and the taxes are equitably assessed against 
those who share in our national wealth.” 


And, to the complaint that we can not afford to 
pay present taxes, to say nothing of greater future 
taxes, Mr. Ickes replies: “If economic activity 
dwindles, it becomes harder to pay taxes on our 
reduced income, even though the rates are reduced. 
On the other hand, if business improves, it is easier 
to pay taxes on our increased income, even if rates 
are raised. Work, not unemployment, creates 
wealth. It is the fashion for a certain group of 
pseudo-economists to dispose of public works with 
the glib remark that a nation, like an individual, 
must live within its income. But except for those 
who inherit wealth or acquire it from fortuitous 
speculations, an individual who does not work has 
no income; and, by the self-same reasoning, a na- 
tion that does not work can have no income.” 


W* believe in the social value of public works un- 
der all conditions. We believe in the absolute 
necessity under present conditions for improving 
mass consuming power before we can expect to in- 
crease mass production, and this makes us favor 
any sound means of increasing employment, which 
is the foundation, not only of wealth creation but 
also of wealth consumption. We believe, too, that 
even if the building of public works were not justi- 
fied on any of these grounds, it could easily justify 
itself as a plan vastly more to be desired than any 
scheme of direct relief unaccompanied by some 
form of compensatory labor effort. Productive 
work of any kind is, in our opinion, preferable to 
the demoralization which is bound to follow the 
continuance of a policy of supporting large sections 
of the population in enforced idleness. This nation 
can not afford to allow millions of able-bodied men 
to grow lazy, discontented and older—and for these 
reasons gradually less able to support themselves 
and their dependents—by quibbling over the “‘polit- 
ical consequences” of a strong public-works policy. 
We commit ourselves unreservedly to belief in the 
necessity for the continuation, on an even greater 
scale than in the past, of a soundly-conceived and 
wisely-administered plan of public employment on 
works of public benefit, and it is our hope that the 
next Congress will not be unmindful of this contin- 
uing need for constructive social and economic plan- 
ning. Our industries will serve the public interest, 
as well as their own interest, best by advocating ex- 
pansion of the government’s public-works activities. 
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The November Election 


N interval such as has passed since the na- 

tion-wide elections of last month is neces- 

sary to the attainment of an objective point 
of view. Unfortunately, most of our newspapers, 
anxious to outwit one another in the promptness 
with which they could present their comments and 
fearful too, perhaps, that reflection might dissipate 
some of the warmth of their first reactions, flooded 
the country with their “unimpeachable alibis” and 
“orand apologies”. In some cases the shock was 
so great that several days were needed to bring 
editorial writers to the required state of “judicial 
poise’; in others the passage of a week given over 
to reflection brought forth some interesting re- 
versals of judgment, recklessly labeled ‘“‘second 
thoughts on the election”’. 

There is no need to attempt a summarization of 
the various viewpoints presented, except to say 
that they ran true to form, the Democratic organs 
calling the result a “mandate to carry on with the 
‘new deal’”’, the Republican writers terming it the 
exultant war-cry of the hordes on public relief. As 
examples of wishful thinking, editorial comments 
on the election have unfolded undreamed-of pos- 
sibilities in the art of self-deception. They have 
intensified our mistrust of the press as qualified 
molders, whether real or make-believe, of public 
opinion. 

The results of the election, it seems to us, must 
be interpreted in terms of public opinion with ref- 
erence to social and economic questions. Ap- 
proached in this manner, it would appear that the 
Republican candidates failed because they lagged 
behind public opinion and that the Democrats won 
because they were in closer harmony with it. Most 
of us have been too prone to believe that the ideas 
called “radical’’ emanate from very small groups, 
that they make no appeal to good sense, and that 
they win believers only among the young and unin- 
telligent. The truth is that these ideas have been 
the property of humanity for centuries, that their 
vogue has increased with the spread of education 
and the removal of the old shackles on the free ex- 
pression of intelligent opinion, and that as the 
knowledge of facts has increased it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to conceal, distort and misrepre- 
sent realities. 

Political parties nearly always follow the trend 
of public opinion; seldom do they lead it. In the 
electioneering of this year, as in that of 1932, the 
Republicans were sadly out of touch with realities ; 
the progress of public opinion had left them too 
far behind to make their pleas for public support 
effective. If they would capture some of the many 
public offices to be filled in 1936, they will be forced 
to offer something more vitally interesting, some- 
thing more satisfying to the skeptical seeking for 
truth, than the political platitudes of the late nine- 
teenth century. This will mean the abandonment 
of much of the old-time conservatism and the adop- 
tion of policies more nearly attuned to the intelligent 
thought of the age. 











Gasoline locomotive “spotting” car under washing screen for 
loading from bins. 
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Traveling washing screen discharging stone into cars. Note small 
amount of headroom available. 


Vibrating Screen Solves Crushed-Stone 
Producer’s Rewashing Problem 


Mounting on Traveling Framework 
Enables Unit to Serve Four Bins 


N Ohio crushed-stone company was recently 
faced with the problem of rewashing the 
finished stone in its bins before loading it 
into railroad cars for shipment due to the dust cre- 
ated in the handling and storage of the material. 
Owing to the limited amount of headroom under the 
bins the use of an ordinary inclined vibrating 
screen was out of the question and stationary 
screens were not considered efficient enough. After 
considerable study the company early in May, 1934, 
installed a new Symons vibrating screen mounted 
on a traveling framework so that it could be used 
under any one of the four bins. Because the screen 
lies flat it was possible to use two decks to insure 
efficient washing. 
The screen is a 42-in. by 8-ft. double-deck unit 
with 7/16-in. cloth on the top deck and 5/64-in. on 
the bottom. Stone is discharged from the bin gates 








into a feed hopper which is attached to the side 
bars of the screen and vibrates with them. This 
provides an automatic feed and spreads the mate- 
rial evenly over the entire width of the deck. The 
coarse-mesh top deck absorbs any shock caused by 
the stone feed and keeps the coarser stone off the 
fine-mesh bottom deck. Wash-water is applied 
through a box having !-in. perforations and a per- 
forated pipe which is at the feed end and sprays at 
the feed hopper and helps feed the stone to the 
screen. This spray also prevents the packing of 
“fines” in the hopper. Water connections at each 
bin gate can be joined to a flexible hose on the 
screen with little delay when shifting the position 
of the screen. The machine easily washes 100 tons 
of stone per hr. 

The screen is operated through a Manhattan Con- 
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Operating view of screen with motor and Another view of screen showing waste- Screen viewed from above, showing 


drive in foreground. 


water flume at left. 


arrangement of springs on frame. 
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General view of T. L. Herbert & Sons’ property from river bridge. 


Dredge and material barges are in foreground. Concrete-mixing 


plant is at left. The new sand-and-gravel concentrator buildings are in center. 


Producer of River Gravel Discovers New 
Use for Concentrating Tables 


Impurities Taken Out by Equipment 
Found Successful in Cleaning Sand 


By W. E. TRAUFFER 


HE progressive policy of the firm of T. L. Her- 
bert and Sons, Nashville, Tenn., and its wil- 
lingness to adopt new and improved methods 
in order to improve its products and lower produc- 
tion costs has received considerable well-deserved 
publicity. The latest step in its betterment program 
was taken in May, 1934, when concentrating tables 
to clean the gravel produced were installed. This 
followed the installation about a year earlier of con- 
centrating tables for washing and classifying sand. 
3oth these installations are said to be the first of 
their kind in the commercial sand-and-gravel indus- 
try. The material fed to them is dredged from 
Cumberland River and is extremely dirty, contain- 
ing organic matter, coal, coke, and other débris 
usually found in large rivers, particularly below 
sewer discharges. 
The Herbert company was among the pioneers in 
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the building-materials and supplies business in 
Nashville and has complete facilities for furnishing 
any materials desired for construction work. The 
products of the company, in addition to sand and 
gravel, are premixed concrete, asphalt, face and 
common brick, and hollow tile. Cement and all kinds 
of other building materials are handled and the com- 
pany also contracts for roofing and tinning. T. L. 
Herbert entered the business of producing sand and 
gravel in 1912 and in 1919 built the present gravel 
plant, to which many improvements have since been 
made. In 1931 the asphalt and premixed-concrete 
plants were built. A complete description of the 
gravel and concrete operations was published in the 
July 27, 1932, issue of PIT AND QUARRY. 

Previous to the installation of the sand tables 
some difficulty was experienced in producing a clean 
sand, but now the product uniformly shows a No. 
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The 114-cu.yd. steam locomotive crane used for handling materials 
to and from stock-piles. 


2 colorimetric plate and 
in both purity and 
strength far exceeds 
state highway specifica- 
tions. Tests of bri- 
quettes made with this 
sand have shown 
strengths 8 to 20 per 
eent. higher than bri- 
quettes made with 
standard Ottawa sand. 
A uniformly-clean ma- 
terial is being produced 
regardless of the per- 
centage of impurities in 
the sand and gravel fed 
to the plant. The com- 
pany advertises its 
product as a specially- 
processed sand and 
gravel. 

Before the concen- 
trating tables were installed the company had tried 
almost every conceivable method of cleaning its 
product. Drag-boxes, screws, settling-tanks and 
jigs had been used with indifferent success. After 
the sand tables were found to be entirely satisfac- 
tory experiments with gravel were conducted on 
one of them. When these tests had demonstrated 
the feasibility of this method, the gravel tables 





The Diesel-electric clam-shell dredge and some of the barges of 
gravel at the plant dock. 














Incline to storage-bins with gravel elevator and hopper at left and 
sand conveyor and hopper at right. 


were ordered. An 
hourly capacity of 40 
tons of sand and 100 
tons of gravel is now 
easily obtained as com- 
pared with a former to- 
tal capacity of 110 tons 
per hr. According to 
the company, this im- 
provement in quality 
and increase in capacity 
are accompanied by a 
considerable lowering 
of plant operating and 
power costs. Wash-wa- 
ter requirements are 
said to be no greater 
than with previous 
equipment. 

Another important 
feature is the fact that 
the company now has 
positive land control of its material instead of the 
former irregular river control. Formerly it was nec- 
essary to go as far as 30 mi. down Cumberland 
River in order to obtain suitable and clean mate- 
rial, and dredging areas had to be chosen with 
great care. With the tables in use such discrimi- 
nation is no longer necessary and the dredge now 
operates within 5 mi. of the plant at all times. The 





The reclaiming and mixing conveyor 
under the gravel-concentrator hoppers. 
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One of the inundators used to insure con- 
stant feed to sand tables. 


Drives of some of gravel tables with one 
of feed conveyors at upper right. 
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savings in dredging, due mainly to the elimina- 
tion of the former long hauls in which the loaded 
barges had to be towed upstream, is evident. 
Greater capacity, due to the elimination of delays 
in finding suitable deposits, has also been obtained. 

The concentrating tables used in this plant are 
the Deister-Overstrom diagonal-deck tables made 
by the Deister Concentrator Co. Each of the seven 
tables has a total deck length of 17 ft. and a width 
of 7 ft. 10 in. Each deck is divided into two operat- 
ing halves by a transverse partition which in effect 
makes two tables out of each one. Each half deck 
has an end elevation and side tilt which cause the 
water and material to run from the feed corner 
diagonally across the tables to the opposite corner. 
The feed water is augmented by dressing water 
supplied through a water box along the length of the 
feed side. It flows almost at right angles across the 
riffles and, assisted by the differential reciprocating 
motion of the table, stratifies the material and car- 
ries the refuse materials, or tailings, off the side of 
the table in the order of their specific gravities. 
The cleaned high-gravity product, guided by the 
rubber riffles, is carried to the concentrate end of 
the table and discharged. A Linatex pad at the feed 
point on each table absorbs the impact and abrasion 
caused by the material and each table has a rubber 
cover under the rifles. Each table is given a recip- 
rocating action through a fully-inclosed head mo- 
tion running in oil. The tilting frame and main 
base are structural steel rigidly braced and the deck 
is high-grade seasoned cypress. 

Concentrating tables were originally used in ore 
dressing and were considered suitable only for 
cleaning and separating fine materials. Later, how- 
ever, they were applied to the cleaning of coal up to 
2 7/16 in. in size with such success that tests made 
a few years ago demonstrated the possibility of 
cleaning gravel up to 2 in. in size. The makers state 
that foreign matter with specific gravities consider- 
ably lower than that of gravel can be removed on 
sizes up to this limit. Foreign material with spe- 
cific gravities approaching that of gravel can be re- 
moved on sizes up to 34, in. 





One of the gravel-concentrating tables in operation. Note water 
lines and gravel feeders above. 
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Sand and gravel are obtained from the bed of 
Cumberland River by means of the Diesel-electric 
clam-shell dredge Herbert, which also separates the 
two sizes of sand from the gravel and gives them a 
preliminary washing. Oversize gravel is wasted 
and any desired grades of sand can be produced. 
Barges of sand and gravel are towed to the plant 
site on the south bank of the river about a mile from 
down-town Nashville. A Diesel-engine tow-boat 
hauls the barges. 

At the dock the barges are unloaded by means of 
an American Hoist & Derrick Co. stiff-leg derrick 
using a 114-cu.yd. Williams clam-shell bucket. This 
feeds a 30-cu.yd. steel hopper which discharges on 
a short 24-in. belt-conveyor. A second 24-in. belt 
conveys the material to a small hopper having a 
two-way discharge. When concrete sand is being 
handled this hopper discharges from one side on a 
24-in. belt-conveyor which carries the material 
through a revolving chute to a 300-ton two-com- 
partment steel bin of special construction and orig- 
inal design in the sand-concentrator building above 
the two sand tables. 

Each of these compartments has a pant-leg bot- 
tom and is designed so that the sand is inundated 
before it is fed to the tables. At the bottom of each 
leg is an opening which allows the sand to flow into 
a smaller hopper or inundator surrounding the dis- 
charge point and extending part way up the side of 
the main hopper. The space between these two hop- 
pers is kept filled with water which inundates the 
sand without allowing it to overflow, an overflow 
pipe keeping the water at the desired level. The in- 
undated sand is discharged on the table without ex- 
cess water through a special pivoted slide gate at 
the bottom of the inundator. In this manner a con- 
stant and positive feed to the table is assured. The 
gate is circular and has a semi-circular cut-out sec- 
tion, which gives a round discharge opening at any 
setting. In this manner each half table has its own 
feed. The two sand tables are operated at a stroke 
of 15/16 in., 0 end elevation, 4-deg. side tilt and at 
a speed of 295 r.p.m. Each one of them produces 
from 18 to 25 tons of washed sand per hr. 





View showing concentrate ends of some of the gravel tables with 
launders at left. 





The sand-concentrating tables discharge their 
refuse to the same flume as that which receives the 


gravel refuse. The clean sand is discharged over 
the ends of the tables into a Link-Belt drag-box 
placed under and between the two tables. The 
dewatered sand is then taken by a 24-in. belt-con- 
veyor operating on 150-ft. centers and having an 
inclination of 20 deg. to a separate steel bin built 
over the skip track. Like the gravel hopper, this 
can discharge into the skip car for distribution to 
the storage-bins or concrete plant, but it also has a 
side chute for discharge to ground storage. 

Brick sand is given sufficient cleaning on the 
dredge after it is separated and is handled from the 
barges direct to storage. 

Gravel is discharged from the other side of the 
two-way hopper on a double-deck Roberts and 
Schaefer vibrating screen. This usually produces 
14-in. to 44-in., %4-In. to 114-in., and 114-in. to 2-in. 
gravels, which are discharged directly into three 
separate compartments of a storage-bin. Three 
individual belt-conveyors under these compartments 
carry the three sizes of gravel to the new building 
housing the five gravel-concentrating tables. The 
conveyor for 114-in. to 2-in. gravel supplies a single 
table. Each of the other two conveyors supplies two 
tables, one pair of tables for the *4-in. to 114-in. 
gravel and the other pair of tables for the 14-in. to 
44-in. gravel. These conveyors discharge into spe- 
cially-designed hoppers, which feed the material to 
the tables by gravity through adjustable gates. The 
addition of water at the gates makes possible a 
constant feed to the tables. 

The five Deister Concentrator Co. gravel-concen- 
trating tables are Deister-Overstrom diagonal-deck 
units similar to the two sand tables and are specially 
designed for severe service. Each table is divided 
into halves, each half performing separately al- 
though a part of the same driven unit. Although 
these tables were designed specially for this opera- 
tion and are called “Herbert” tables by the manu- 
facturer, they are suitable for any similar plant. 

In addition to the feed water which is introduced 





One of the sand-concentrating tables in operation. 


Impurities 
shown overflowing to flume at left. 
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with the gravel at one corner, dressing water is ap- 
plied along the feed side of the table. The lighter 
refuse, wood and vegetable matter, in the gravel 
passes over the tailings side of the table into a dis- 
charge chute and is flumed a distance of 900 ft. back 
into the river. Heavier impurities, such as cinders, 
coal, lignite, soft stone, etc., also overflow at the 
tailings side of the table to the flume. The clean 
washed gravel follows the riffles to the concentrate 
ends of the tables, where it is discharged into laun- 
ders. These empty it into five steel hoppers, one 
for each table, under the floor of the concentrator 
building. These have sliding gates of the company’s 
own design. A 36-in. horizontal belt-conveyor on 
50-ft. centers under these hoppers takes the gravel 
from them, either in separate sizes or mixed from 
the various hoppers. This conveyor discharges into 
a steel-inclosed bucket-elevator which is set on 37- 
ft. centers and discharges into a 25-cu.yd. steel bin. 
A skip car is loaded from this bin and discharges 
either on a conveyor running to the premixed-con- 
crete plant or into the main plant storage-bins. 
Cars and trucks are loaded from these bins, both 
car and truck scales being used for weighing the 
shipments. 

Sand and gravel are handled to and from ground 
storage by several locomotive cranes. The latest of 
these was purchased in June, 1934. It is an Amer- 
ican Hoist & Derrick Co. 25-ton steam locomotive 
crane which has a 47-ft. boom and handles a 114- 
cu.yd. Williams clam-shell bucket. 

The sand-and-gravel concentrating and handling 
equipment lay-outs were made by A. W. Conrad, 
mechanical engineer for the company, who has been 
responsible for the design of all the improvements 
made by the company during many years. Both 
concentrator buildings are of steel-frame construc- 
tion with corrugated-metal siding and are supported 
on concrete foundations. Large steel-sash windows 
and skylights provide ample lighting. 

All the new belt-conveyor and elevator equipment 
was supplied by the Link-Belt Co., which had also 
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The same sand table idle. Note the rubber riffles and the division 


into two operating halves. 
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Water softening and purification plant at Dallas, Texas. 
munity. 


One of the many places where lime is of vital importance to the entire com- 
(Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc.). 





Ten-Point Program for Selling Chemical 
Lime with Suecess and Profit 


Knowledge of the Product and Fairness 


to Customers and Competitors Essential 


By SIDNEY 


N order to make a success of selling chemical 
lime three things are necessary: (1) You must 
have a chemical lime for sale; (2) you must 
know its merits and limitations; and (3) you must 
sell it. 

These statements may appear, at first glance, to 
be so obvious as to require no discussion, yet they 
are fundamentals which should never be overlooked 
by either the seller or the buyer of lime for chem- 
ical process work. Failure to observe any one of 
them may entirely counteract the best efforts put 
forth by either your production or sales depart- 
ments. 

That these three fundamental considerations are 
all interdependent will, I believe, be apparent from 
the following discussion, 


which is inspired by several al 
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two reasons—first, because the term is commonly 
used in such a generalized manner to apply to any 
lime that is utilized by any chemical manufactur- 
ing industry, and second, because all uses of lime 
involve chemical reactions and, in that sense, all 
limes are chemical limes. 

Definition is made still more difficult by the fact 
that a lime which is of good efficiency when used 
in one type of work may be considered of poor qual- 
ity for some other processes. There is, however, a 
common understanding among both producers and 
consumers of lime that chemical limes are distin- 
guished from masons’ limes by being generally 
purer, more uniform in composition, more highly 
reactive chemically, of a greater degree of fineness, 

and more nearly free from 


al core. Just how sharply this 








years’ experience involving 
the manufacture and sale of 
lime for a variety of indus- 
trial purposes, and is writ- 
ten in the hope that it may 
contain something of value 
to others who are similarly 
interested. 

Producing Chemical Lime. 
—It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to give any exact defi- 
nition of just what consti- 
tutes a “‘chemical lime,” for 
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HILE primarily of interest to lime manu- 

facturers, Mr. Armsby’s article should be 
read by producers of all kinds of nonmetallic 
minerals. He preaches the gospel of sound 
selling and advocates principles of universal 
validity. Some of it has been said before, but 
never any more forcefully and certainly at no 
time with any more authority. Mr. Armsby 
has applied these principles consistently and 
successfully in recent years and they have met 
every test to which keen competition has sub- 
jected them. He has a message of great im- 
portance to every one faced with a selling 
problem.—EDITOR. 


division is made depends in 
some degree upon the 
quirements of the industries 
being served, and to some ex- 
tent upon the other fellow’s 
sales talk, but it seems obvi- 
ous that the lime which pos- 
sesses the greatest number 
of desirable properties in the 
highest degree is the best 
chemical lime. Equally obvi- 
ous is the fact that if your 
lime does not possess these 


re- 
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properties, it is impossible for you to sell it success- 
fully to informed chemical customers in competi- 
tion with other limes which do possess such prop- 
erties and which are available at reasonable prices. 

No one can convert a low-grade or impure com- 
pound into a high-grade chemical reagent except 
through some type of refining or purification 
process, and this is especially true of lime that is 
intended for reagent use. If the lime contains im- 
purities that are harmful to the particular process 
at hand, or if it carries too high a percentage of 
inert ingredients, or if it is too coarse and gritty 
to be used efficiently, then its quality must be im- 
proved by proper changes in manufacturing meth- 
ods, or it will be forced to withdraw in favor of 
some other and more suitable grade of lime. 

The principal impurities ordinarily present in 
high-calcium limes are silica, iron oxide, aluminum 
oxide and magnesium oxide*, these generally being 
introduced as components of the raw material used. 
In most cases it is either impossible or uneconom- 
ical to reduce the amounts of these impurities be- 
low certain definite figures as long as a particular 
raw material is being utilized, and they will, there- 
fore, serve as limiting factors of the reagent value 
of any particular lime. Under certain conditions, 
or for particular industries, a high total of these 
impurities may definitely classify a lime as being 
“non-chemical” in grade, and efforts to sell it as 
“chemical” will be wasted. 

Other undesirable ingredients, however, are sus- 
ceptible to control or modification. Excess core can 
be eliminated by changes in the methods of burn- 
ing or by a more careful selection of material. Ex- 
cess moisture in hydrate may be reduced by more 
careful control of hydrating operations. Fineness 
may be increased by changes in hydrating or mill- 
ing, or both. A study of the past performances of 
your plant, and a knowledge of the market require- 
ments, may reveal many opportunities for such im- 
provements to your operations which will result in 
your being able to command a market that was for- 
merly closed to your products. 


Classifying the Properties of Chemical Lime.— 
While hundreds of industrial operations make use 
of lime in various ways, it may be stated safely that 
very few of them have the same lime requirements 
as far as detailed chemical properties are con- 
cerned, and a lime that is practically ideal for one 
industry may be very far from it when used in 
some other process. Certain chemical reactions in 
which lime is used may be slowed down by the pres- 
ence of a small amount of some individual im- 
purity which exerts an undesirable catalytic effect, 
whereas the same catalyst may be beneficial in some 
other case. Specific ingredients of the lime may be 
inert in one process and may produce undesirable 
chemical compounds in another process. Small 
percentages of manganese, arsenic, phosphorus, 
sulphur or other elements may be beneficial, harm- 
ful or of no importance, depending upon process 


*Some industrial processes require the use of a 
nesium lime, in which case 
ure of its value 


high-mag- 
this element may become the meas- 
instead of determining its lack of value. 
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conditions and the character or utilization of the 
finished products being made. 

Physical properties are also of great importance, 
in some cases overshadowing variations in chem- 
ical composition. A high percentage of water- 
soluble calcium oxide becomes of little moment if 
the lime settles out of suspension too quickly to 
allow completion of the reactions which are desired. 
A certain amount of gritty material may, in some 
cases, be beneficial in promoting sedimentation or 
coagulation, but if present in a lime intended for 
grease making, rubber compounding or similar 
operations, would be ample grounds for condemna- 
tion regardless of its other excellent qualities. An 
extra degree of fineness in lime may be worth a 
premium in one industry and be of little importance 
in another. Excess moisture in hydrated lime has 
been demonstrated to be harmful to some process 
operations, while for other purposes it is considered 
as merely so much inert material. 

Other illustrations could be cited, but enough has 
been said to show that the more accurately you can 
classify the detailed chemical and physical proper- 
ties of your lime, the more intelligently you can 
direct both your operating and sales departments, 
producing the grades of lime best suited to the re- 
quirements of your customers, and concentrating 
sales efforts on the industries you are prepared to 
serve most efficiently. 


Marketing Your Products.—Having raised your 
production to the highest possible degree of effi- 
ciency, and having accurately catalogued both the 
desirable and undesirable characteristics of the 
various grades of lime you are in a position to make, 
the next step is to develop an efficient system of 
selling your products. This requires: (1) a high 
type of merchandising service; (2) an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that you are manufacturing a high- 
grade chemical reagent that is adaptable to a great 
variety of uses; and (3) a sincere determination 
to sell your own products strictly on the basis of 
merit. 

These ideals can be maintained by adherence to 
a few guiding principles which will sooner or later 
manifest themselves to anyone who engages in this 
line of work. These may be listed as follows: 

(1) Truthful and Dignified Advertising. 

(2) Conscientious Follow-up. 

3) Appreciation of Customer’s Viewpoint. 
(4) Technical Help to Customers. 
(5) Fairness to Competitors. 
(6) Keeping Abreast of the Times. 


(7) Employment of Technically-Trained Sales- 
men. 
(8) Codperation of Sales, Production and Tech- 


nical Departments. 

(9) Honest Service at All Times. 

(10) Support of Your National Trade Associa- 
tion. 

Without claiming that these “ten command- 
ments” constitute a complete formula for success- 
ful selling, I believe the following discussion will 
show that their observance will go a long way 
toward securing satisfied customers and larger 
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The modern oil-refinery utilizes lime for a great variety of processing operations. 


profits, in addition to which your experiences will 
be mighty interesting and your business activities 
will be highly satisfactory to yourself as well as to 
your customers. 


Truthful and Dignified Advertising.—This prin- 
ciple does not mean that every advertisement you 
publish must be a complete lecture-room treatise 
on a given subject, nor does it mean that exhaus- 
tive research studies must be made to furnish cor- 
roboration of all the statements you make about 
your chemical lime. It does, however, call for the 
publication of true statements which you are pre- 
pared to back up by service, and it requires the 
avoidance of anything that has the appearance of 
“bally-hoo” or that is capable of being interpreted 
as uncomplimentary to the audience your adver- 
tisements are designed to reach. 

If the hypothetical mouse-trap builder were alive 
to-day, and found that a suddenly-created demand 
existed for an efficient means of exterminating 
mice, he would be at a decided disadvantage if he 
manufactured his traps in a wilderness and de- 
pended upon the public to come to him without 
solicitation. (And this in spite of any road-build- 
ing programs now under way, or projected.). In- 
stead of such a rural location, he would build his 
plant in the heart of the city if possible, and would 
immediately run a full-page advertisement in the 
local newspapers, showing a picture of his factory 
and informing the public that he was making a 
superior mouse-trap; that he was selling it at a 
reasonable price; that he had a convenient down- 
town location; that visitors were always welcome; 
and that plenty of free parking space was available. 

And the next day the papers would carry a big- 
ger advertisement announcing that So-and-so’s 
Drug Store was offering a week-end special on a 
“mouse candy” which was guaranteed to attract 
all the mice in your block; cause them to turn right 
around and go over into the next county to die; and 
“why bother with baiting and setting traps any- 
way?” 

Faced now with competition, what does our trap 
manufacturer do? He investigates the merits of 
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both the poison and his traps; secures accurate 
data as to comparative costs by the two methods; 
improves the quality and lowers the cost of manu- 
facture; invents a self-unloading and re-setting at- 
tachment for the trap; and then publishes a state- 
ment showing that a dollar’s worth of his traps, 
if properly used, will catch more mice in the same 
length of time than a dollar’s worth of any poison 
on the market, taking care that this statement 
reaches the individuals who are active in the mouse- 
extermination campaign, and accompanying it with 
a set of instructions as to the best method of bait- 
ing and placing the traps. In this way he shows 
that he is a leader in his industry, and that he is 
basing his business on efficient service to his par- 
ticular field of trade. 

Whether it be mouse traps or chemical lime, it is 
essential that the product be advertised if it is to 
be sold in this day of industrial competition. It is 
equally necessary, if proper results are to be se- 
cured, that any advertising campaign accomplish 
two fundamental purposes. It should first estab- 
lish the identity of the advertiser and his products, 
after which it should arouse a real interest in the 
quality or utility of the products themselves. Con- 
stant repetition, by continued advertising, may be 
sufficient to acquaint the readers of a certain 
periodical with the fact that you are the manu- 
facturer of a lime to which you have given a certain 
brand name, but if you fail to tell them something 
about this lime, your advertising appropriation has 
been largely wasted. You have failed to take the 
second step, and only accomplished part of your 
purpose, and the small part at that. 

If, on the other hand, you start out by saying 
that your lime is the best in the world; that no 
other lime can even approach it in quality; that it 
excels all others for any possible use; that anyone 
who fails to buy it is putting himself in a hopeless 
minority by passing up the opportunity of a life- 
time; or if you make similer blanket claims, with- 
out any substantiation, then you are wasting all 
your advertising money. The chances are that most 
of the claims you have made are untrue, and instead 
of arousing an interest in your products you will 
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merely acquire a reputation as a bad business risk. 
If you would successfully meet competition and 
establish the merits of your lime in the minds of 
prospective customers, you will follow the example 
of the hypothetical mouse-trap maker by studying 
the merits of your products for use in the particular 
industries you are trying to reach, and by publish- 
ing real data which will give the user some in- 
formation as to what can reasonably be expected 
if your lime is applied to his operations. If you 
say in print “We guarantee our lime to conform 
to the following analysis, made by A. S. T. M. 
methods, ”: or “In the treatment of 
distillates by the process, it has been found 
that the true efficiency of the lime used depends 
upon both its available CaO content and its degree 
of fineness. We guarantee not less than % 
available CaO and not more than % retained 
on a 325-mesh screen-tests to be made by the offi- 
cial methods of the ;’ or if you 











Association ; 
at least follow some such principle, by advertising 
real facts, then you will accomplish the main pur- 
pose of arousing an interest in the mind of the 
reader. He will be induced to make comparisons 
between the properties of your lime and others— 
or, perhaps, between lime and some competing ma- 
terial—in the hope that he may improve his process 
by using a better, more efficient reagent. 

In addition to arousing the interest of your pros- 
pective customer, you will also have acquired his 
respect, because what you say about his business is 
in line with what he knows to be true, and you will 
have impressed him with the idea that you really 
know something about lime and that you are telling 
the truth about your own products. The “‘mouse 
trap” referred to is just as much your business as 
it is the other fellow’s, and if advertising is re- 
quired to meet competition, then you should make 
your advertising as effective as possible by making 
it dignified instead of dictatorial, and truthful in- 
stead of merely amusing. It is the simplest kind of 
advertising to write after all, and it pays the big- 
gest dividends. 


Conscientious Follow-up.—If you have succeeded 
in arousing the interest of some desirable firm 
which is in position to purchase your lime for use 
in a particular chemical manufacturing process, 
you may know that your campaign has been effec- 
tive up to that point, but do not think for one min- 
ute that the job is done. Just because your adver- 
tising has made a good impression on the super- 
intendent or the chief chemist, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that within a few minutes your tele- 
phone will ring and you will be asked to accept a 
contract to furnish your best grade of lime. It may 
be that the chemist is required to submit a request 
to the general manager, stating the reasons why he 
would like to try out this newly-advertised product. 
Or, perhaps, extensive laboratory tests will be re- 
quired in order to determine whether there are any 
ingredients present in your material—but not men- 
tioned in your advertisement—which would be 
harmful to their process. Or there may be many 
other reasons why they want to know more about 
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your product, or your ability properly to fulfill a 
contract, before there will be any possibility of get- 
ting even a trial order. 

Suppose you have sent out to a selected mailing 
list of important “key” men a newly-prepared 12- 
page booklet describing the advantages of your lime 
for use in water-treating, and that you have in- 
serted in the back of this treatise a return post-card 
asking for samples of lime and various other pieces 
of advertising matter which you have ready for 
distribution. In a few days these cards begin to 
come in, and you immediately feel a glow of satis- 
faction over the fact that your latest advertising 
idea has been so effective and that so many of your 
prospects have found the booklet interesting enough 
to read it through to the point where they found 
the card, and that they are now anxious for more 
information. You still have not sold any lime, how- 
ever, and probably will not until you take the action 
which the prospect’s interest invites you to take. 

By letting you know that he is interested in what 
you have said about your lime the potential cus- 
tomer has opened the door for you to become ac- 
quainted with him and his operations, and has given 
you an opportunity to tell him more about your 
products with a view to establishing permanent 
business relations. It is your cue to follow up, 
promptly and aggressively. You may send the sam- 
ples he asks for, accompanied by a letter thanking 
him for his interest; calling his particular attention 
to a certain grade of product; assuring him that 
commercial shipments will be of the same quality 
as the samples; or telling of your shipping facili- 
ties. Or, you may take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to send him some other piece of advertising 
matter that bears more directly on his particular 
operations. Possibly one of your salesmen is in 
the neighborhood and you can have him eall to 
express your thanks for interest displayed. Or, if 
the prospective business is important enough, you 
can catch the next aéroplane and go there in per- 
son. If the interested person is going to do busi- 
ness with you, he will undoubtedly appreciate a 
personal acquaintance with at least someone of 
your organization, and if the new account is worth 
having at all it is certainly worth going after. 

If you merely mail the samples asked for, with- 
out any comment, or if you just pat yourself on the 
back for having devised such a good advertising 
plan; in other words, if you fail to express an in- 
terest in the one whose interest you have aroused, 
you will have once more wasted the money you 
spent on advertising. By just letting Nature take 
its course at this point, you will be paving the way 
for your competitor to reap the benefit of your ad- 
vertising, and you will be the one who has neglected 
the golden opportunity. Your well-planned adver- 
tising has given your products the lead in a handi- 
cap race, and the right kind of follow-up on your 
part will constitute the horsemanship that will 
bring your mount home a winner. 

The importance of this “horsemanship” will be 
made more evident in following sections, in which 
I shall attempt to outline just a few of the things 
that can profitably be done in establishing and 
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maintaining direct contact with your chemical-lime 
customers 


Appreciation of Customer’s Viewpoint.—When a 
carpenter buys a good-looking, well-tempered and 
keen-edged brace and bit at a higher price than he 
would have to pay for one of inferior quality, he 
does not pay the extra money solely for appearance 
nor for superior tempering. And when you pay a 
premium for coal, oil or gas of high B.t.u. value 
you do not do so merely becuse it has this extra 
value. The carpenter pays more for a better tool 
because it will do more efficient work, and you pay 
more for your fuel because it will produce more 
lime per dollar invested. To put it briefly, what 
you are actually buying is lime, and the carpenter 
is in reality buying holes. It is the cost per ton of 
lime burned or per hole bored that really matters, 
and not the price of a thousand cubic feet of gas or 
a brace and bit. 

In exactly the same way the purché iser of lime 
to be used as a chemical reagent is not buying the 
lime just because it is made by a friend of his, nor 
because it looks so nice and white. Such factors 
may influence a few sales of lime, but they most 
emphatically are not the primary reasons for its 
use. Chemical lime is a tool with which the plant 
operator works, just as truly as a brace and bit is 
a tool for the carpenter, the “holes” in this case 
being such practical things as gallons of water 
treated, pounds of grease produced, tons of suga) 
refined, or other similar net results. 

By keeping in mind the fact that the purchaser of 
your chemical lime is “buying holes” in exactly the 
same way you are, you will easily find common 
interests on which to build up a business relation- 
ship that may prove profitable to both parties. He 
wants to increase the efficiency of his operations, 
and if your lime is a better tool for this purpose, 
there is every reason why he should buy it and no 
reason why he should not. Just remember that you 
are selling a service rather than a mere material 
and, if your material is capable of giving the serv- 
ice desired, you need have no fear that the sale is 
impossible or that returns will not be adequate. 

Technical Help to Customers.—If you have suc- 
ceeded in arousing a real interest in the quality of 
your products, and if you have gained the respect 
of your prospective customer, you are then in posi- 
tion to inspire his confidence by helping him to buy 
his chemical lime. You are not expected to tell 
him how to operate his business, but you are under 
a moral obligation to show him what your lime will 
do under a given set of conditions; how it can be 
handled or processed to the best advantage for 
specific applications ; what peculiar or unique prop- 
erties it has that make it of special value for cer- 
tain operations; or any other facts that will enable 
him to make more efficient use of it in his plant. 
He may also welcome any general information 
about lime that will enable him to understand more 
completely just what he really ought to expect of 
any good lime, whether it be yours or not. Just as 
the detailed technical discussion of such things as 
flash point, viscosity, pour test, gum content, 01 
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other factors controlling the quality of a lubricating 
oil, really mean very little to Mr. Average Motorist, 
so there is a more or less unconscious, or uninten- 
tional, tendency among users of chemical lime to as- 
sume that any good grade of lime is just about as 
good as another and that, aside from any especially 
objectionable impurities, it is largely the price and 
the calcium-oxide content that governs its value. 
Your customer may not know that if he varies the 
amount of water used in slaking your lime he will 
decrease the percentage of waste removed on his 
screens. Or he may not realize that a purchase 
specification calling for 96 per cent. CaO can be far 
less valuable to him than one requiring 90 per cent. 
available CaO. Or perhaps he is insisting on ex- 
treme fineness at any cost, when what he really re- 
quires is a lime with a slower settling rate, or a 
lower moisture content, or some other property 
that he has failed to consider. 

Such detailed information, diplomatically con- 
veyed, has often increased the efficiency of a lime- 
consuming process, made a friend out of a former 
opponent, or corrected a grave misunderstanding. 
I know of one case where the operator of a mu- 
nicipally-owned water-softening plant was com- 
manded to use only one certain brand of lime be- 
cause the city council was under the impression 
that this was the only lime on the market that was 
“specially prepared for water-softening, and that 
other limes would harden the water.” To correct 
this situation, an opportunity was created whereby 
the councilmen were given a simply-worded lecture 
on elementary chemistry, with special reference to 
lime and what it does in the water-softener. After 
that the market was open to all lime manufacturers, 
various limes were evaluated on the basis of merit 
and the councilmen were genuinely grateful for the 
information they had received. Fortunately, only 
a few of your chemical-lime customers are in need 
of such primary instruction, but there are many 
opportunities for educational work even among the 
largest users, who are generally the ones most 
anxious to find out all they can about the materials 
they employ. 

As a general rule, if you convince the purchaser 
of your products that you really know what they 
are and what they will do, you will get your cus- 
tomers into the habit of coming to you for informa- 
tion; you will understand their operations much 
more thoroughly ; they will appreciate your ability 
and willingness to give them valuable service; and 
you will not only increase your volume of sales, but 
will also establish a friendship founded on mutually- 
satisfactory business, which is much more desir- 
able than any business you may secure solely on the 
basis of personal friendship. 


Fairness to Competitors.—One of the safest and 
surest ways to meet competition is just to mind 
your own business. This statement is not intended 
to be abrupt, but merely to convey a fundamental 
truth. As stated at the beginning of this article, 
the fact that you are engaged in marketing chem- 
ical lime should be based on the fact that your lime 
possesses certain merits as a chemical reagent, and 
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that you know what these merits are and for what 
process operations your material is best suited. 
Why, then, worry over the fact that John Smith or 
Henry Jones is selling to a certain firm whose ac- 


count you would like to have? If your lime will 
prove more efficient for the firm in question, there 
is nothing to prevent your selling it there. By 
establishing the merits of your material, and 
thereby increasing the efficiency or lowering the 
manufacturing costs of the customer, you will not 
in any way have affected the efficiency of the com- 
peting material. It remains just as it was before 
so far as quality goes, and you have simply shown 
the customer that yours is better for his purpose. 
By doing this you have eliminated the competition 
by doing just what was recommended above, simply 
minding your own business and letting the other 
fellow do likewise. It is neither necessary nor ad- 
visable to “knock” the other material; in the first 
place because it will lose you the respect of the cus- 
tomer, and in the second place because you may 
make statements that you can not prove or that will 
come back to you like a boomerang at some future 
time when the conditions are reversed. 

Another important advantage of this policy is 
the fact that if you are devoting all your efforts to 
selling your own products, you can not be accused 
of interfering with anyone else. You have been 
absolutely fair by admitting that the other mate- 
rial has the merits it has demonstrated, and if yours 
is a superior product, this does not in any way re- 
flect on the integrity or honesty of your competitor. 
Be as fair to the other fellow as you hope he will 
be to you, and you will be less likely to become the 
victim of unethical practices than if you try to be 
unethical yourself. 

Finally, it is essential to remember that, in many 
cases, your real competition is not from another 
lime manufacturer, but from the producers of some 
other material. Two bakeries in a given territory 
may compete for the favor of the bread-eating pub- 
lic, but both are fighting the competition of the 
housewives who make and consume hot biscuits 
three times a day. Two mouse-trap manufacturers 
may argue over the merits of their respective traps, 
but they combine forces to fight the efforts of the 
poison dispensers or the indifference of the indi- 
viduals who do not care whether the mice are ex- 
terminated or not. You, too, have a common in- 
terest with other lime manufacturers, when it 
comes to a comparison between lime and other com- 
peting reagent materials. 

This competition also resolves itself into a mat- 
ter of fair play and selling on merit, the entire lime 
industry being just as much interested in the out- 
come as you are. You may run across some in- 
dustrial operation in which an alkali other than 
lime is being used for neutralizing purposes, where 
you believe lime could be more advantageously util- 
ized. On investigation, you may find that the ex- 
isting process is one that has always been employed, 
and that nobody has even thought of trying lime 
because “my father invented the process and I am 
following his directions,” or because “‘we were told 
that lime would not be satisfactory,” or perhaps 
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just because it never occurred to them as a possi- 
bility. Here is a wonderful opportunity for you to 
advance the cause and to establish the value of lime 
as a chemical reagent. Find out what functions the 
lime would have to perform, in case it could be 
used; the conditions under which it would have to 
be applied; the factors that would limit its effi- 
ciency ; and the operating costs under present con- 
ditions. Then study the properties of your lime 
and of those made by other lime companies; make 
tests to see if the requirements can be met; enlist 
the help of your national association and, if neces- 
sary, of other research agencies to determine 
whether the process can be simplified in some way 
by reason of the peculiar properties of lime, which 
are not possessed by the other material. In other 
words, try to work out some definite saving or other 
worth-while service which can be realized if the 
prospective customer becomes an actual consumer 
of lime. 

Then lay the proposal before him for considera- 
tion and criticism. The chances are he will wel- 
come a discussion with you, and it is entirely pos- 
sible that a worth-while development will result. 
Perhaps a trial run will show that some minor 
changes are necessary, and it is of course possible 
that some other grade of lime will be found more 
efficient than yours. Nevertheless, if you succeed 
in establishing the fact that lime will do the job 
better and more economically, you will have done 
all the things I have been talking about thus far. 
You will have put across an effective piece of ad- 
vertising ; followed up an important sales prospect ; 
promoted the best interests of the customer; justi- 
fied your reputation for knowing your product and 
telling the truth about it; enhanced the value of 
lime as a chemical reagent; and you will have acted 
fairly by not gaining any undeserved advantage 
over the other group of manufacturers. Even 
though you should not secure the immediate objec- 
tive of the particular bit of business you were seek- 
ing, you will have benefited the industry of which 
you are a part, and you will share eventually in 
such benefits. 


(To be continued 


Gravel Cleaning 2» 


supplied existing conveying equipment and the 
sand-drag. Republic conveyor belting is used. 
Each table is operated by a 3-hp. motor connected 
by V-belt to the driving mechanism but only a part 
of this power is actually used. The two sand tables 
are driven through Republic Champion V-belts by 
Fairbanks-Morse motors. The five gravel tables are 
driven through Manhattan Condor V-belts by three 
General Electric, one Westinghouse and one Fair- 
banks-Morse motors. The belt-conveyors are also 
V-belt driven by individual 5- and 10-hp. motors ex- 
cept for the gravel-mixing belt-conveyor, which, to- 
gether with the elevator feeding the skip hopper, is 
driven by one motor through Link-Belt roller-chain 
drive. The skip car which conveys sand and gravel 
to plant storage is operated by an American Hoist 
& Derrick Co. hoist. 


Pit and Quarry 




















The final screening and storage plant with conveyor from crusher . 
and scalping screen at right. 


The 114-cu. yd. gasoline crane loading from stock-piles into trucks 
for shipment. 


Small Movable Gravel Plant Uses Trucks 
for Pit Haulage and Delivery 


Fills Temporary Demand Until Local 
Business Justifies Permanent Plant 
By W. E. TRAUFFER 


NDICATIVE of a trend, which has become in- demand arising within a radius of about 15 mi. 





creasingly evident in the aggregate-producing 
industries in the past few years, is the plant of 
Burton Canfield, Inc., at Cedar Grove, N. J. The 
slackening in building construction resulting from 
the depression and the vast amount of highway con- 
struction and maintenance made possible by P.W.A. 
grants and loans have brought about the develop- 
ment of a type of plant combining the advantages of 
both portable and permanent plants. Such a plant 
usually supplies local demand entirely and is so 
constructed that it can be taken down and reassem- 
bled at another location when necessary. 
The Burton Canfield plant, which went into oper- 
ation in February, 1933, has a capacity of about 
700 tons per day and was built to supply a local 





The l-cu. yd. gasoline shovel in pit 
loading into truck. 


December, 1934 


Truck discharging over grizzly to con- 
veyor feeding scalper. 


Most of the product is used for state highway and 
bridge work, some is used for private construction, 
and the company also supplies several material 
dealers. The plant and all its equipment were de- 
signed and furnished complete by the lowa Manu- 
facturing Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. The economy of 
this plant is evident from the fact that five men con- 
duct all the operations when it runs at full capacity. 

The deposit consists of about 100 acres of glacial 
deposit averaging about 50 per cent. sand and con- 
taining no large bowlders. The overburden is light 
and is removed occasionally by a Caterpillar 70 
tractor equipped with a bulldozer. A _ 1-cu.yd. 
Koehring gasoline crawler shovel loads the exca- 
vated material into two Mack 5-cu.yd. trucks which 





Truckload of material being weighed at 
plant office. 
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Scalping screen and crusher in foreground. Screening and storage 
plant in background with sand-drags at right. 


haul it a distance of about 1,000 feet to the plant. 

The trucks back up a dirt ramp and discharge 
over an 8-in. sloping-rail grizzly. The oversize ma- 
terial is sent to a waste pile, and some of it is sold 
for building and wall construction. The minus 8-in. 
material is discharged by an apron feeder on an 
18-in. belt-conveyor operating on 30-ft. centers. 
This discharges on a 42-in. by 10-ft. revolving 
scalping screen fitted with 114-in. perforated plate. 
The rejects are chuted to a 9-in. by 24-in. Cedar 
Rapids jaw crusher set to produce *,-in. minus ma- 
terial. A chain-bucket-elevator returns the crushed 
gravel to the scalping screen. The material passing 
the scalping screen is carried on an 18-in. belt-con- 
veyor operating on 100-ft. centers to the top of the 
screening plant. U.S. Rubber Co. belting is used 
on both conveyors. 

Sizing is done by a 48-in. by 18-ft. revolving 
screen, which has % -in. perforated plate on the 
main barrel and a 14-in. sand jacket and is equipped 
with sprays. The two sizes of gravel produced are 
chuted to separate 40-cu.yd. steel bins. The minus 
14-in. material is fed to two sand-drag tanks ar- 
ranged in series. The first of these removes con- 
crete sand and the second plaster sand, both mate- 
rials being discharged separately to stock-piles. 

The waste water and silt from the sand-drags 
are discharged through an 8-in. pipe-line into a 
series of three earth-fill settling basins. Each basin 
has about 1 day’s capacity. After settling for a 
day in each basin the water is released to a brook. 
Wash-water for the plant is obtained from this 
brook by a Worthington centrifugal pump rated at 
800 gal. per min. The silt collected in the basins is 
sold for filling purposes. 

A 300-cu.yd., 3-compartment Erie Aggremeter 
bin located near the plant is used to load batched 
aggregates. A Koehring gasoline convertible crane 
handling a 115-cu.yd. Browning clam-shell bucket 
keeps this bin full. 

Trucks also haul excess gravel and sand to large 
stock-piles, from which they are loaded into trucks 
when required by the crane. Two Mack trucks, in 
addition to those in the pit, are used to deliver ag- 
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The scalping screen with elevator from crusher. Conveyor to 
screening plant at left and hopper in background. 


gregates, and additional trucks are hired when 
needed. Goodyear tires are used on all the com- 
pany-owned machines. 

Power for plant operation is purchased, but the 
company has a stand-by unit which can operate the 
plant in case of power failure. This consists of a 
General Electric 180-kw. generator which is driven 
by a 4-cyl. Hercules gasoline engine. Four General 
Electric motors drive all the plant equipment. The 
pump is direct-connected to a 40-hp. motor, and a 
10-hp. motor drives both drag-tanks. A 30-hp. mo- 
tor drives the crusher, feeder, elevator, and short 
belt-conveyor, and a 15-hp. motor drives the sizing 
screen and the long belt-conveyor. 

The company has just completed a very attrac- 
tive and modern plant office built of brick and hol- 
low tile and with concrete foundations and floor 
and steel-sash doors and windows. One room 
houses a Meyer 33,000-lb. truck-scale. 





Rewashing Stone 


dor V-belt drive by a 5-hp. General Electric motor 
at the discharge end of the screen. The drive 
mechanism imparts a combined conveying and 
screening action through flexible supports con- 
nected to the screen-deck frame. Similar supports 
connect this frame to a balance frame and this in 
turn to the main frame, on which the motor is 
mounted, in a manner which greatly reduces vibra- 
tion. 

The traveling frame on which the screen is 
mounted travels on rails attached to the bin sup- 
ports. It has four wheels, two at each end, each 
pair being solidly attached to an axle. A 2-hp. mo- 
tor moves the screen to the desired bin through a 
gear drive on one of the axles. The electric cable 
for this motor is wound on a spool which auto- 
matically winds or unwinds as the screen moves. 

The cars to be loaded are “spotted” and removed 
when full by a Plymouth 8-ton standard-gage gaso- 
line locomotive which is also used for switching. 
This locomotive regularly hauls loaded cars one at 
a time up a 2-per cent. grade on a sharp curve. 
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MEN of tHE 
INDUSTRY 


EORGE F. BAYLE, Jr., vice-presi- 

dent and general manager of the 
Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., Glens 
Falls, N. Y., was brought up in the ce- 
ment business and for more than twenty 
years has been an important factor in the 
industry in New York State and the sur- 
rounding region. Mr. Bayle’s good 
counsel has been frequently sought in 
the interests of the industry and since 
1933 he has served continuously as an 
active member of the Committee on Ac- 
cident Prevention and Insurance of the 
Portland Cement Association. He has 
also been to a large extent responsible 
for the excellent safety record achieved 
by his company. Mr. Bayle is a son of 
George F. Bayle, Sr., president of the 
company and one of the best known sur- 
viving pioneers of the industry. 
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Stanford T. Crapo, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Huron Portland Cement 
Co., Detroit, Mich., was reelected a Class 
B director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago on November 16. Mr. Crapo 
was elected by member banks in group 
one of the seventh federal reserve dis- 
trict. 


Robert F. Turner, after more than 12 
vears of service in the territory sales 
force of the Fischer Lime & Cement 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., is leaving that con- 
cern to join the Philip Carey Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., manufacturers of roofing 
and insulation products He will be in 
charge of a sales and distribution unit 
of the Carey concern in a city to be 
announced later The Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co, is the Memphis distributor 


for the Phillip Carey Co. 


Chas. W. Lovell has been appointed 
by the Portland Cement Assn. as its 
representative for the state of Ken- 
tucky His offices will be in Louisville 


F. R. Kohnstamm has been appointed 
manager of the Lighting Division of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh Pa. He has been as- 
sociated with the company in various 
capacities since 1917 


John K. MeCabe, assistant manager of 
the San Francisco office of the Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., has been 
made an assistant director of sales with 
offices at Wilmington J. B. Johnson, 
for the past five years superintendent at 
Hercules, Cal., succeeds Mr. McCabe. 


Roscoe Seybold, forme 
Wm. G. Marshall, former 
vice president; and Ralph Kelly, former 
director of budgets, were elected vice 
presidents of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa., at a 
recent meeting of the board 


comptroller; 
assistant to 


Whitley B. Moore | been appointed 


general manager of the Industrial Di- 
vision of The Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Ohio His previous position was 
that of sales manager 

Harry M. Green has been appointed 
manage of Mechanical Goods Sales, 


Pacific Coast Division, which is com- 
prised of the Los Angeles, San Fran- 
Portland, Seattle and Salt Lake 
City branches of United States Rubber 
Products, In New York City. Mr 
Green will codrdinate his activities 
with those of J. B. Brady, general man- 
er of the Pacific Coast Division, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. In ad 
dition, he will continue as manager of 
Mechanical Sales in the San 
Francisco branch, 


cisco 


ag 


Goods 


Obituary 


Cc. 0. Bartlett, $5, founder of the C. O. 
Zartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
died November 28, at Brecksville, Ohio 


Forrest H. Guild, 58, treasurer and 
manager of Vermont Mineral Products, 
Inc., Chester, Vt., producers of ground 
soapstone, chiefly for use in roofing 
products, and a member of The Na- 
tional Association of Tale and Soap- 
stone Producers, died on November 8 
from an acute attack of Bright’s dis- 
ease. Mr. Guild organized Vermont 
Mineral Products, Inc., six years ago. 
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Capt. R. J, Stewart, president of the 
Pioneer Sand Co., St. Joseph, Mo., died 
Nov. 19 at his home in that city. He 
was one of the most colorful personali- 
ties among Missouri River men and in 
his 25 with this company had 
worked his way up from a river boat 
pilot to president. He had also been 
general manager of the company for 
the past 16 years, 


years 


Cc. L. O'Neal, 83, a veteran of the lime 
industry in the district around Calera, 
Ala., died Nov. 28 at his home in Calera 
after a brief illness. Mr. O'Neal for 40 
years operated the O’Neal’s Lime Works 
at Eureka, Ala., which he sold in 1921, 
This property is now owned by the Ala- 
bama Lime & Stone Corp. 


Otto L. Sturzinger, for many years an 
assistant superintendent for the Kelley 
Island Lime & Transport Co., Cleveland, 
O., died recently at his home in Genoa, 
4) 


Ralph M. Dravo, 66, vice president of 
the Keystone Sand & Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died Nov. 11 at his home 
near that city. Mr. Dravo was also 
president of the Dravo Contracting Co., 
and chairman of the board of the Dravo 
Corp. 


William H. Caffery, 79, founder of the 
Kansas City Portland Cement Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and later the Bonner 
Portland Cement Co., Bonner Springs 
Kan., died November 4 at the home of 
his son in Kansas City. Mr. Caffery 
was the first to bring the cement in- 
dustry to the middle west, and in the 
course of his career in Kansas City he 
was president of the Plomo Mining Co., 
general manager of the Missouri Coal 
& Mining Co., director of the sonner 
Springs Oil & Gas Co., a director of the 





Vv 
Coming 


Events 
A 


January 22-25, 1935, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Annual Convention and 
show, American Road Builders’ 
Assn., Willard Hotel, Washington 


January 27, 1935, Chicago, Hl. 
Independent annual meetings of 
the directors of the national 
crushed stone, sand and egravel 
and slag Palme 
House, 


associations 


January 28, 1935, Chicago, Ill. 
Meeting of the Code Authority of 
the mineral 
tries. 


indus- 


aggregates 


Palmer House 


January 28-31, 
Ili.— Independent conventions of 
National Sand & Gravel Assn., 
National Crushed Stone Assn., and 
National Slag Assn. with 
joint sessions. Palmer House. 


1935, Chicago, 


some 


February 1, 1935, Chicago, Hl. 
Meeting of Executive Committee 
or Council of the Code Authority 
of the mineral-aggregates indus- 
tries. Palmer House. 











Farmers’ State Bank of Bonner Springs, 
and vice-president and director of the 
Bonner Portland Cement Co. After sev- 
ering his connections with the cement 
industry he was for 15 years an official 
with the Western Crushed Rock Co. and 
the Kansas City Sand Co., retiring as 
president of those organizations, when 
his health began to fail. He then en- 
tered the real estate business, retiring 
from that ten years ago. 


Jacob B. Millard, 81, 
operator, former city councilman, and 
prominent banker and philanthropist 
of Lebanon, Pa., died at his home in 


retired quarry 


that city November 11 from _ pleuro- 
pneumonia after a brief illness. Mr 
Millard came to Lebanon in 1885 and 


founded the present H. E. Millard quar- 
rying and lime manufacturing opera- 
tions He retired from active business 
on April 1, 1917, when he was sue 
ceeded by his son, Harry E. Millard, of 
Annville, Pa 


EK, E. Lepine, 60, vice-president of the 
Standard Lime Co., Ltd., Joliette, Que 
Canada, a subsidiary of Gypsum, Limes 
& Alabastine, Canada, Ltd., Paris., Ont., 
died recently. He founded and organ- 
ized the Standard Lime Co., Ltd., in 
1904, and due to his efforts the company 
became the most important lime manu 
facturing enterprise in Canada He re 
tired in 1930 


New Corporations 


THE MANUMUSKIN 
City. Capital $12,500 
pin. To dea 


Sinica Co., Ocean 
Agent, John J. Hop 
in building materials 


CHEROKEE SAND & 
Knoxville, Tenn. Capital $25,000. Incorpo 
rators, H. N Carmichael, C lL. Car 
michael, and W. C. Kinzel 


GRAVEL Co., IN¢ 


STRATHMANN SAND & GRAVEL CORP 
Camden, N. J. Capital $100,000, preferred 


and 250 shares no par common stock 


G. Il.) BALDWIN, INCc., Providence, R. I 
Capital 500 shares common, n.p.v. Incor- 
porators, Edward M. Brennan, Andrew P 
Quinn, and George A, Jacobson. To deal 
in sand, gravel and general construction 


City Brick & Sanp Co., INC., Kings, 
N. Y. Incorporators, Louis Goldsmith, 617 
Rutland Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y., Wm. Brown 
and Samuel Brown 


GEO. M. PENDERGAST & Co., INC., Mil- 
waukee, Wis Four hundred shares @ 
$100. Incorporators, O. M. and Geo. M 
Pendergast, and Florence Gnatzig To 
deal in sand, clays, ete. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SAND & MATERIAL CO 
Detroit, Mich Capital $25,000, of which 
$10,000 has been paid in 


THE WISCONSIN MARBLE Co., Ashland, 
Wis Incorporators, A. E. Greene, J \ 
Pomeroy and E. Bazynski. 


THE BRADLEY HILLS QUARRIES, INC 
Bethesda, Md Incorporators, Charles H 
Merryman, James L. Richards, and others 


THE ACME SAND Co., Columbia, S. C 
Capital $4,000. Officers, T. C. Stevenson, 
president; John Richardson, vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer. 


THE SEALDROK Columbus, O 
Capital 250 shares common n.p.v._ Incor- 
porators, Robert J. Kuhn, Margaret Kuhn, 
and Doris L. Houltzer, Lima, O Alonzo 
M. Snyder, president Robert J. Kuhn, 
Lima, O., secretary Organized to license 
persons using a new seal rock concrete in 
construction work. 


CORP., 


Pit and Quarry 
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Aggregates Statistics 














gg originating on Class I 
railroads in the United States in 
1929 amounted to 1,339,091,007 short 
tons and the total revenue derived 
from the haul thereof was $4,966,611,- 
486. In 19383 the total freight, al- 
though slightly more than in 1932, 
amounted to only 698,942,511 short 
tons, and the total revenue was $2,- 
578,984,504. These figures reveal a 
drop of 48 per cent. in the total ton- 
nage of freight originated on Class I 
‘arriers and in freight revenue from 
1929 to 1933, according to the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Producers of crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, and slag depend on railroad 
purchases for a large part of their 
markets. In 1929 49,892,785 short 
tons of sand, gravel, and stone was 
sold to railroads for use as ballast, fill, 
or miscellaneous purposes. This quan- 
tity represented 16 per cent. of the 
total reported output of sand and 
gravel and crushed stone during that 
year. In 1933 railroad consumption 
was only 10,561,263 short tons, equiva- 
lent to 7 per cent. of the total output 
of sand and gravel and crushed stone. 
The sales of ballast and similar mate- 
rials to railroads, therefore, declined 
79 per cent. from 1929 to 1933, indi- 
cating that producers of sand, gravel, 
and stone supplying railroad markets 
have experienced a much sharper re- 
cession in volume of business than the 
carriers themselves. 

Ballast Data Summarized.—Slag, 
cinders, chats, and burned clay are 
used locally as ballast but by far the 
bulk of the market is supplied by sand, 
gravel, and stone. The National Slag 
Assn. estimates that about 20,000,000 
short tons of slag has been sold to the 
railroads during the past twenty years. 
No data covering the use of cinders, 
chats, or burned clay are available. 

The first of the accompanying tables 
summarizes the statistics of sand, 
gravel, and crushed stone sold or used 
for ballast, fill, and miscellaneous rail- 
road purposes from 1929 to 1933. The 
quantity of sand ballast is relatively 
small, accounting for only 5 per cent. 
of the total in both 1929 and 1933. 
Small quantities of sand also have 


been used for fill and similar purposes 
but separate figures for this material 
are not available. 

Gravel comprises the largest part of 
ballast sales, 62 per cent. in 1929 and 
51 per cent. in 1933. From 80 to 90 
per cent. of the total gravel consumed 
by railroads is used directly as ballast, 
the rest is used for fill, grading around 
stations or loading platforms, construc- 
tion, or other similar purposes. In 


Table II 


The value of sand ballast dropped to 
22c. and 19c. a ton, respectively, in 
1931 and 1932 but jumped to 3le. in 
19% The value of crushed stone bal 
last varied only from 80c. to 83e. a ton 
from 1929 to 1932 but declined to 69¢. 
in 19338. All these unit value repre- 
sent net realization to the producers, 
fo.b. plant or shipping point. 

The railroads asked to report 
the value of their output at the point 
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SAND AND GRAVEL PRODUCED DIRECTLY BY RATLROADS OR BY CONTRACTORS 


EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR CONSUMPTION, BY USES, 1932-33 


Use Short 
Tons 
Sand: 
Engine. . 70,059 
Other. 186,529 
Gravel: 
Building 75,543 
Railroad ballast 2,140,154 
Other 150,238 


99 


Total sand and gravel 2,922,523 


1929 41 per cent. of the gravel used 
expressly for ballast was produced by 
the railroads themselves; in 1933 only 
27 per cent. was so reported. 

Although the consumption of crushed 
stone as ballast has declined sharply 
since 1929, the drop has been less than 
for gravel. Crushed stone in 1929 com- 
prised only 33 per cent. of the total of 
all materials but it accounted for 44 
per cent. in 1933. 

Value Per Ton.—For years the 
value of ballast gravel produced by 
commercial producers has fluctuated 
only 3c. a ton from 41le. in 1932 to 44e. 
in 1930 and 1933. The average value 
of gravel used for miscellaneous pur- 
in 1933 was 58ce. ton. This 
sharp increase over previous years ap- 
parently was due to the inclusion of a 
large quantity of gravel to be used in 
construction. About 70 per cent. of 
the miscellaneous gravel reported in 
1932 was used for fill and valued at 
only 8c. a ton; the value of the rest 
was comparable with that of the mate- 
rial produced in 1933. 
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poses a 


Cc, 


Table I—SAND, GRAVEL, AND CRUSHED STONE SOLD OR USED FOR BALLAST, FILL, OR 
Gravel Ballast 
Produced by Railroads Produced by Commercial Operations 
een) Fill and Fill and 
Year | Sand Ballast ! Ballast Miscellaneous Ballast Miscellaneous 
| 
} Value Value |Value Value " Valu 
| Short Tons | per | Short Tons |) per | Short Tons | per | Short Tons per | Short Tons | per 
Ton Ton Ton Ton Ton 
1929 2,505,408 | 28c | 11,202,714 | 18c 3 16,129,815 | 42c 3,508,358 | 21¢ 
1930 1,971,788 | 29c 6,036,525 | 18c (3 10,191,018 | 44c 4,485,389 | 27¢ 
1931 1,020,513 | 22c 3,379,804 16c 3) 5,435,103 43¢ 2,028,267 | 3lc 
1932 995,783 19c 2,140,154 14c 50,238 | 12c 2,973,708 tlc 1,080,383 | 24¢ 
1933 500,137 | 3lc 1,232,795 | 20c 259,434 | llc 3,435,802 | 44c 199,605 | 58c 


1 Figures are not available for a small quantity of sand used for miscellaneous purposes 
2 May include a small quantity of stone used for miscellaneous purposes 
3 Included with production by commercial operations. 
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Value Shor Value 

ro 

Total Per To Potal Per Ton 
$13,564 ) 6 ( $13,927 0 
32,558 li 221,244 10,271 
12,992 ] 19, 1¢ 20,666 1.08 
293,328 14 1,232,795 147,522 () 
51,822 12 9,434 29,711 11 
104,764 98, 20. 2.097 ( 

of production. These returns have 

been consistently low, only 14c. a ton 


for ballast in 1982 and 20c. a ton in 
1933. For the most part these values 
apparently represent the bare cost of 
loading the material on cars at the pit. 
Only about 2 per cent. of the gravel 
produced by the railroads is reported 
as washed or otherwise prepared. 
Production by Railroads.—In 1932 
and 1933 more than two thirds of the 
sand and gravel produced directly by 
railroads by contractors expressly 
for their consumption was reported a 
ballast. 


ing gravel, and | 


or 


Engine sand, build 
voth sand and gravel 
re- 


railroad 


for miscellaneous uses also were 


ported. These data are summarized in 
Table II. 

Statistics of gravel ballast produced 
1932 1933 by railroads 
contractors expressly for their 
sumption are presented in Table IIT by 
established in the 
industry’s of fair competition. 
Combinations of certain regions have 
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regions aggregate 
code 
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MISCELLANEOUS RATLROAD PURPOSES, 1929-33 


Total Ballast 
Fill and Crushed-Stone Grand Total 
Miscellaneou Ballast 
Value Value Value 
Short Ton per | Short Ton per Short Tor per 
Ton Ton lon 
30,840,887 s1¢ 16,546,490 = &3«¢ 19,892,7% Par 
20,712,932 33c°} 12,817,800 80¢ $5,502,520 \ 
10,843,174 53 6,812,890 &l« 18,676,577 O« 
6,644,483 2/1 3,974,540 B2¢ 11,614,80¢ 4 
5,427,036 Tel 1,633,490 6% 10,561, 2¢ le 
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Foreign Developments 

















Reacting Aggregate Face 
Betters Concrete Strength 


In an investigation to study the in- 
fluence of the surface characteristics 
and the chemical composition of the 
aggregate on the strength of concrete, 
there were prepared three groups of 
mortar specimens, of which the first 


group contained aggregates with 
smooth surfaces, the second group 
with rough surfaces and the last 


group with puzzuolanic materials as 


aggregates, that is, materials whose 
exposed surfaces reacted with the 


binder. The most important result of 


Aggregates om. 


been necessary to avoid revealing pro- 
duction figures of individual railroads. 
Production of ballast by the railroads 
is confined largely to areas where 
facilities for the commercial produc- 
tion of gravel or crushed stone are lim- 
ited or nonexistent. In 1932 78 per 
cent. of this material was reported 
from states west of Mississippi River. 
In 1933 New England accounted for 
20 per cent. and the western group of 
states 68 per cent. 

Forced to make drastic economies 
during the depression, the railroads ap- 
parently have limited their expendi- 
tures to bare necessities. Ballast pur- 
chases have shrunk accordingly, but in- 
creased consumption in the next few 
years probably will be necessary for 
maintenance of right-of-way. 


lable HI 


EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR USE, BY 


OF FAIR COMPETITION, 


the investigation is probably the de- 
termination that which the compres- 
sive strengths show scarcely any va- 
riation in connection with the use of 
aggregates of varying surface charac- 
teristics, the tensile strengths are con- 
siderably affected. A rough surface 
had a very favorable effect; still better 
a reacting surface, such as particu- 
larly cement clinker, by the use 
of which exceptionally high tensile 
strengths could be attained.—Dr. R. 
Griin in Die Betonstrasse, 1934, No. 4, 
pp. 51-55; Tonindustrie - Zeitung 
58:672, July 9, 1934. 


Tests Cement’s Activity 
at Surfaces of Rupture 
The hydraulic activity of various ce- 
ments after once hardening (in mor- 


tars) and being tested for tensile 
strength was studied by G. Baire 
(laboratory head of the Société des 


Ciments Francais) in an investigation 
reported in the September, 1934, Re- 
des Materiaux de Construction et 
de Travaux Publics (No. 300, pp. 249- 
251). 


Vile 





As a service to its readers PIT 
AND QUARRY is prepared to supply, 
at the actual labor and 
materials, an English translation of 
any paper abstracted in this mag- 
azine, In the illustrated 
papers or articles photostatic repro- 
ductions of the illustrations will ac- 
company the translations. Prices 
will be quoted on request. 


cost of 


case of 











GRAVEL BALLAST PRODUCED DIRECTLY BY RATLROADS OR BY CONTRACTORS 


REGIONS ESTABLISHED IN CODE 


1932-33 ! 


1932 1933 
Regions Short Value Percentage Short Value Percentage 
Tons Per Ton of Total Tons Per Ton of Total 

1. Maine, New Hampshire, Ver 

mont, Massachusetts, Rhode 

Island, Connecticut 93,764 2k 1.4 248,851 23 20.2 
2. New York 
3. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Del 

aware 33,320 10« 1.6 21,112 H1<¢ ] 
4. West Virginia, Virginia, Mary-| | 

land, District of Columbia 
5. South Carolina, Georgia, Ala 

bama, Florida, Mississippi ma bs “a 
6 North Carolina, Kentucky, 63,454 ‘ 3.U 16,458 Lox 3.8 

Tennessee 
7. Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 26,960 27 he 162,980 2 13.2 
8. Ohio 
9. Illinois, Indiana 283,658 12 13.1 84,337 12« 6.8 
10. Michigan, Wisconsin 
11. North Dakota, South Dakota, 

Minnesota 150,775 12¢ 48 | 108,601 16« 8.8 
12. Nebraska, lowa 
13. Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma 306,206 15« 14.3 198,791 1% 16.1 
14. Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex 

ico, Utah, Arizona 73,026 x 3.4 138,583 26¢ 11.3 
15. California, Nevada 135,196 lk 6.3 129,892 l3c 10.5 
16. Montana, Washington, Oregon, 

Idaho 673,792 12 31.5 93,190 ll i.6 

Total United States 2,140,154 14c 100.0 1,232,795 20« 100.0 


' Among the railroads reporting large tonnages are the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Bangor & Aroostook; 
Boston, Maine; Central of Georgia; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago Great Western: Chicago. 
Paul, and Pacific; Chicago & Northwestern; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: 
Hudson; Fort Worth & Rio Grande; Great Northern; Illinois Central; Kansas City Southern; Los Angeles 
Marie; Norfolk Southern; Northern Pacific; Oregon Short 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac; Rutland; 


Milwaukee, St 


& Salt Lake; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste 


Line; Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co.: 


Delaware & 


San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf; Southern Pacific; and Union Pacific. 
* Combinations of certain regions are necessary to avoid revealing confidential figures 
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Cements of different classes and 
from different sources were employed. 
After being broken in the tensile- 
strength tests the two fragments of 
the same briquet were put together in 
such a way that the two ruptured sur- 
faces abutted as exactly as possible. 
No material, solid or liquid, was ap- 
plied in the joint. The whole was 
wrapped to avoid any accidental dis- 
placement, and the briquette was im- 
mersed either in soft or in sea water. 
After a certain time (three months to 
a year) the briquette was again broken 
in the tensile-strength test, and was 


found to have more or less joined 
again. 
The strengths ascertained in this 


second rupture were of course much 
less than in the original test, but still 
appreciable, varying from 0 to as high 
as 7 kg. per sq. cm. in two of the 
tests. The activity in general de- 
creases with an increased interval be- 
tween the mixing and the first rup- 
ture. An exception was in the case of 
puzzuolan cement and with unusually 
high clay content, where the increas- 
ing age of the specimen before the 
original rupture had comparatively 
little effect on the strength developed 
on rejoining. 

The hydraulic activity increases 
slightly with an increased period be- 
tween the two ruptures. It is in gen- 
eral greater for the cements of high 
early strength than for the Portlands. 


Finds **Meta-Alite’’ Near 
Beta-Dicalcium-Silicate 
Dr. Solacolu. (Bukharest, 
Rumania), writing in Zement for Oct. 
4, 19384 (23:587-591), recalls that al- 
though to-day it is universally agreed 
that alite and tricalcium silicate are 
identical, it is not long since the exist- 
ence of tricalcium silicate as a chem- 
ical compound was seriously disputed 
and alite identified as a solid solution 
between beta-dicalcium-silicate and 
calcium oxide. Furthermore, it is 
known that tricalcium silicate is stabile 
only in the range of 1,400 to 1,900 deg. 
C., and that it dissociates into beta- 


Serban 


dicalcium-silicate and calcium oxide. 
Solacolu accordingly questioned 
whether there is not between these 


two dissociation products, under some 
conditions, a solid solution (mixed 
crystal formation), as Nacken and 
Dyckerhoff claimed. 

Solacolu’s experiments lead him to 
the conclusion that there is in fact, 
under certain special conditions, a 
solid solution between beta-dicalcium- 
silicate and calcium oxide. He desig- 
nates it as meta-alite. It is a meta- 
stabile form and is described as an in- 
termediary phase in the course of dis- 
sociation of alite. It is unstabile and 
CaO separates out as an end product. 
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Latest Portland-Cement Statistics 









































Chart showing monthly production, shipments and 
stocks on hand at end of month from January, 
1933, to October, 1934. 


i pe Portland-cement industry in Octo- 
ber, 1934, produced 6,675,000 bbl., 
shipped 8,439,000 bbl. from the mills, and 
had in stock at the end of the month 19,- 
969,000 bbl Production in October, 1934, 
showed an increase of 32.5 per cent. and 
shipments an increase of 25.0 per cent., as 
compared with October, 1933 Stocks at 
the mills were 2.4 per cent. larger than a 
year ago. The mill value of the shipments 

58,700,000 bbl in the first nine months 


of 1934 is estimated as $89,521,000 

These statistics are compiled from re- 
ports received by the Bureau of Mines 
from all manufacturing plants except one, 
for which an estimate has been included in 
lieu of actual returns. 

In the following statement the total out- 
put of finished cement is compared with 
the estimated capacity of 162 plants at the 
close of October, 1934, and of 163 plants at 
the close of October, 1933 


RATIO (per cent.) OF PRODUCTION TO 
a CAPACITY 


October Sept Aug July 

1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 

The month oe eb aie) one 1 08.6 1 Se. 4 
The 12 

monthsended| 24.5 | 28.3 | 27.6 | 26.8 | 26.9 


Bureau of Mines Paper 
Treats Gravel Digging 

Factors affecting the technical prob- 
lems involved in sand-and-gravel ex- 
cavation are presented in a circular by 
J. R. Thoenen, senior mining engineer, 
just issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior. 
The circular, designated as Part I, is 
the first of a series analyzing techni- 
cal problems involved in the use of 
different types of excavating equip- 
ment as applied to sand and gravel 
deposits of various physical character- 
istics. 

The discussion in Part I is confined 
to a general statement of the factors 
affecting excavation in deposits of dif- 
ferent type and the use of the power 
shovel, dragline, and excavator crane. 
Parts II and III to follow will discuss 


December, 1934 








PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, 
























AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 
MONTHS, IN 1933 AND 1934 (in thousands of barrels) 


Stocks 




















Production Shipments | At End of Month 
Month —— — aa ae . 
1933 1934 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 
January 2,958 3,779 2,502 | 3,778 | 20,624 19,547 
February 2,777 4,168 2,278 | 2,952 | 21,125 20,762 
March...... 3,684 5,257 3.510 | 4,618 | 21,422 
April... 4,183 6,544 4,949 | 6,492 | 21,557 
May 6,262 8,554 6,709 8,784 | 21,301 
June 7,804 8,786 7979 | a8,541 | 21,600 
July... 8,609 8,134 8,697 | 47,898 | ; 
August. ey 8,223 7,863 »,994 a8,249 | 2 
September. aoe oe 5,638 6,517 ? Pon a21,734 
October 6 5,037 6.750 | 19,969 
November 4,672 41,463 19,709 
December 3,526 3,738 | 19,541 
Totals... 63,373 64,086 
a Revised. 
DISTRIBUTION OF CEMENT (a) 
rus septembe ugus September 
Shipped to August September Shipped to August ptemt 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 | 1934 1933 1934 
Alabama : 43,833 58,083 37,662 101,797||New Jersey 136,598 206 701 208,873 234,858 
Alaska 1,153 1,830 870 1.333|'New Mexico 10,334 29,047 10,141 26,948 
Arizona 7,173 18,525 9568 16.783||New York 671,520) 1,046,116 755,060 871 $77 
Arkansas 37,875 54,408 36.334 44 904||North Carolina.| 28,750) 38,023 7,349 
California 467,953 $65,329 366 711 — Dakota.. | - po 15,346 23 a 
Colorado 62.639 54.310 99°949'||Ohio 224,99 , 952.5 8.5 
Connecticut. 52,886} 100,394 74,1 ‘0 Oklahoma 65,182) 116,089 10,398 
Delaware... 3,729] 34,295 18.774||Oregon 29,112} 56,598 46,140 
Dist. of Col G2 92] 103.254 74 @3¢|| Pennsylvania. 169,210 88,029 132,640 
Florida 4(), 668 68,860 64.110 Porto Rico 088 28 73! 18 004 
Georgia 20,751) 100,561 85.117 Rhode Island 11,673 5 258 26,513 
—— 9,728] 9 172 1 QR] || Houth Carolina 10,640 36,708 24,979 
— 12'859| 19°75 re South Dakota 11,546} 77,908 61,947 
Idaho. as Bes tes 21,414) \q ennessee 9,283} 158,610 124,708 
Illinois 996,408) 545,571 546,923] | Pays 10,589 73.028 256,306 
238,572] 280,620 099 933| | Pexas eeecat, saan ‘ 
Indiana 142 845 960 414 — ~ Utah 38,615 22,408 24 600 
lowa 60.91 , 92971 “SI <”|| Vermont 12 is ) 50, doe 23 G64 
Kansas Y15 93,27 4 170 Virginia 56.154 140,236 106,690 
Kentucky 124,073} |w ashington 84.954 116.244 "9 
Louisiana 69,326) |Wegt Virginia 49 89] 114,309 192,04 
Maine 28.336) | Wigconsin 176.011 547,459 238,421 
Maryland 122,026||Wyoming 5,924 23,461 22,940 
1 gga Sieg ir Unspecified 0 6,601 64,788 
Michigan. 294,62 303,850) | 
Minnesota 231,437|  273,902]| 5 928.970! 8.201.591) 6.487.113! 7,360,805 
Mississippi 67,327 17,836)| Foreign 
Missour1 229,929 178,361 countries 65.030 5.409 29 88 27,195 
Montana 15,255 24,566 
Nebraska... 86,104 83,866 |/Total shipped 
Nevada. . 54 210,456 265,840 from cement 
New Hampshire 31,659} 40,489 240) 37,094 plants 5.994.000] 8,237,000] 6,517,000) 7,388,000 
a Includes estimated distribution from 3 plants In August and September, 1933; from 1 plant in August, 1934; from 1 


plant in September, 1934 


other types of equipment. 

The circular deals with each exca- 
vating unit on the basis of its oper- 
ating characteristics, working range, 
structural limitations, service equip- 
ment required and range of theoreti- 


cal and actual working capacity. 
Working ranges and capacities are 
given in the text and condensed in 


The 
theoretical and 
working capacities are emphasized and 
methods of calculations 
ascertained data are explained. 


tabular form for easy reference. 
difference between 


from easily 


New York Cement Plants 
Hold Safety Exposition 
A three-day safety exposition spen- 
sored by the Universal Atlas Cement 


Co. and the Lone Star Cement Co., 


New York, was recently held in the 


City Hall at Hudson, N. Y. Approxi- 
mately 5,500 people, including 3,000 
school children, attended the sessions 
and the exhibit. Safety talks were 
given by state and company officials 
and posters, bulletins and moving pic- 
tures comprised the exhibits. State 
officials praised Gunnar Hummel of 
Lone Star and former Mayor Michael 
J. Degnan of Universal Atlas for their 
efforts in putting over this successful 
exposition. 


The New Enterprise Stone & Lime 
Co., Everett, Pa., recently purchased 
the Ashcom stone quarry and plant 
from the Everett-Saxton Co. of Phila- 
delphia, and operations were begun on 
October 1. 


pany also owns limestone quarries at 


The New Enterprise com- 


Roaring Spring and Waterside, Pa., 
and a sand bank at Everett. 
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Lime Shipments 








IME shipments in September re 

turned approximately to the July 
level by reaching 116,919 tons (Table 
I). Of this total agricultural lime 
accounted for 13,430 tons (or 11.4 per 
cent.), building lime for 21,522 tons 
(or 18.4 per cent.) and chemical lime 
for 81,967 tons (or 70.1 per cent.). 
The chemical uses of lime continue to 
absorb the major part of the total lime 
output. 

Compared with the August record 
the September shipments disclose a 
decline in all types of lime. Agricul- 
tural-lime shipments fell 28.5 per cent. 
(from 18,794 to 13,430 tons), building- 
lime shipments 18.5 per cent. (from 
26,418 to 21,522 tons), and chemical- 
lime shipments 1.8 per cent. (from 
83,538 to 81,967 tons.). Monthly 
chemical-lime shipments showed little 
variation throughout the third quar- 
ter. Building-lime shipments showed 
a similar steadiness from April to 
August inclusive. 

Prices exhibited a slight weakening 
in September as compared with 
August figures (Table II). This 
true of individual prices as well as of 
averages. The average price of agri- 
cultural lime declined from $8.32 to 
$8.01, that of chemical lime from $6.88 
to $6.83, and that of all lime from 
$7.86 to $7.70. Building lime was the 
sole exception, its price having risen 
from $10.64 to $10.85. 


is 


Table I.—SHIPMENTS OF LIME IN 1934, BY 


Month 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Kinds! 


Quicklime 
Hydrate 


Totals 


nee eg 
| Hydrate 


Totals 


Quicklime 
Hydrate... 


Totals 


pease 
Hydrate 


Totals 


|} Quicklime 


Hydrate 
Totals 


Quicklime 
Hydrate 


Totals 


Quicklime 


| Hydrate 


September 


Totals 


Quicklime 
Hydrate 


Totals 


1 Do not include the following miscellaneous lime 


Agriculture 


601 
2,435 


3,036 


2,541 
9,695 


12,236 


5,945 
26,990 


32,935 | 


5,184 
26,392 


31,576 


1,555 
12,444 


13,999 


855 
»296 


3,126 


10,304 


13,430 


January, 725 t 


Uses 


Building 





5,384 
7,238 


12.622 


9,538 
10,570? 


20,108 


“12,531 


14,476? 
27,007 


11,569 
14,5602 


26,129 


1,314 
1,694 


26,008 


10,422 
13,804 


24.296 


KINDS AND USES (fons) 


Chemical 


75,561 
19,715 
95,276 

85,918 

24,152 
110,070 
187 


799 


14a 


iv, 


20, 
5 909 


86,807 


22,503 
109,310 


71,170 


23,359 
029 


713 


20,895 


,608 


Totals 


81,546 
29,388 


110,934 


97,997 
44,417 


142,414 


93,663 
62,188 


155,851 


103,560 


63,455 
167,015 


84,039 
50,497 


134,536 


74,990 
41,995 


116,985 


12,151 63,809 80,643 
14,267 19,729 48,107 
26,418 83,538 128,750 
10,052 61,156 1,334 
11,470 20,811 12,585 
21,522 61,156 116,919 
ms; February, 572 tons; March, 1,285 


tons; April, 3,136 tons; May, 3,595 tons; June, 2,915 tons; July, 2,275 tons; August, 4,075 tons; September 


3,699 tons 


2 Does not include finishing lime. 


SHIPMENTS OF LIME IN SEPTEMBER, 1934, BY KINDS AND USES 
Agriculture Building Chemical Potal 
Kinds Tons Per Ton Tons Per Ton Tons Per Ton Tons Pi 
Quicklime 
In bulk 1,746 $4.69 2,832 $8.19 56,481 $6.14 61,059 
In barrels 108 16.63 3,575 17.13 1,052 16.47 1,735 
In bags 1,272 8.89 3,645 12.51 3,623 7.51 8,540 
Hydrate.. 10,304 8.38 11,470 9.03 20,811 8.09 12.585 
Totalsoraverages, 13,430 $8.01 1,522 $10.85 81,967 $6.83 116,919 
! Do not include 3,699 tons of miscellaneous lime. 2? Does not include finishing lime. 
During September the prices of through $6.14 for chemical 


quicklime shipped in bulk ranged from 


$4.69 a ton for agricultural lime ing lime ($7.97 in August). Those of The ratio of shipment 
(which sold at $5.16 in August), quicklime shipped in barrels ranged Continued on page 44) 
Table III.—SHIPMENTS AND VALUE OF LIME AND RATIO OF SHIPMENTS TO CAPACITY IN 1933 AND 1934, BY 
Total Ratio of Shipments to Cz 


Capacity Shipments 


Month of Concerns| Reported 
Reporting! (tons) 
tons 
1933 
October 347,446 109,818 


November 
December 
1934 


392,947 
390,553 


100,596 
107,860 


January 392,636 112,437 
February 106,215 111,506 
March 392,806 143,699 
April 391,860 158,987 
May 397,365 170,610 
June 396,174 137,451 
July 409,330 119,259 
August 404,429 132,825 
September 401,039 120,618 


1 Idle capacity reported as follows: October, 27 


42 


($6.13 in August), to $8.19 for build- 


Average 
Value United 
Per Ton States 
l 
$6.84 31.6 15.6 
01 25.6 15.2 
6.72 27.6 17.7 
i.e 28.6 2:2 
| 7.aG 27.4 9.7 
50 | 36.5 15.5 
| 7.66 10.5 | 24.4 
| 7.68 | 42.9 | 26.9 
} 7.88 34.6 23.8 
| 7.79 29.1 21.1 
7.82 32.8 19.0 
7.67 30.0 18.2 


26.1 18.6 
20.0 32.0 
16.3 10.0 
19.4 9 6 
19.3 SD 7 
oo.t 17.8 
55.4 53.0 
53.6 62.8 
32.1 19 0 
25.8 | 34.8 
41.6 39.5 
30.6 36.6 


; ,414 tons; November, 18,673 tons; December, 
7,313, tons; April, 3,564 tons; May, 6,397 tons; June, 7,152 tons; July, 14,937 tons; August, 8,699 tons; September, 


from $16.47 for chemical lime ($14.51 
in August), through $16.63 for agri- 


($12.51 
Hydrate prices averaged $8.09 


The 


August), and 


in Au- 


cultural ($18.01 in August), to $17.13 
er Ton for building ($16.88 in August). 
average price of quicklime shipped in 
ran bags in September was $7.51 for chem- 
9.85 ical lime ($8.88 in August), $8.89 for 
8.41 agricultural ($9.07 in 
$7.70 $12.51 for building 
gust). 
a ton in September for chemical lime 
($8.83 in August), $8.38 for agricul- 
lime tural ($8.58 in August), and $9.03 for 


Districts 


4 5B 6-8-9 f 
32.5 26.1 20.9 16 
ee.0 | 24.2 18.5 | 37 
21.1 27.9 15.2 11 
20.3 | 33.0 | 23.0 | ao 
ae 38.4 18.3 35 
10.4 3 25.3 18 
50.7 38.9 | 29.2 13 
19 4 37.3 | 28.7 19 
16.3 30.4 25.5 15 
39.8 | 25.3 | 24.1 42 
0.7 | 30.1 28.6 13 
34.6 | 26.9 | 23.3 13 


12,679 tons; January, 12,¢ 


building ($9.13 in August). 
s to capacity 


ipacity (per cent 


10-11 
>.6 30.0 
6 34.4 
l 33.8 
1 13.0 
9 KY a 
2 10.3 
j 39.1 
8 16 
i 32 
l 30.4 
l 32 ~ 
l Ig S 
6, tONs; 


8,140 tons 


12 ] 
29 7 1 8 
22.2 18 at 
25 9 > Gg 
36.1 23.4 
12.9 0.0 
19.4 24 
14.9 26.5 
36.8 28.7 
34.1 30.4 
5 23.4 
32 { 25.4 
24.3 21.5 


February, 14,150 tons; 


MONTHS 


15 

» 17 Q 
4 18.4 
4 19.6 
j 7 <3 
2 18.5 
1 26.4 
8 20.4 
l 23.0 
3 18.6 
7} 19.4 
2 4 
8 | 19.9 

March 
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— Labor Conditions 











HE seasonal decline in employment One-week pay-rolls (Table I) de- were 48.6c. in July, fell to 47.9c. in 

in the nonmetallic-mineral in- clined in October to $542,831, giving a August and 47.8c. in September 
dustries continued in October, accord- pay-roll index of 32.1. The August (Table I). These figures show a 
ing to preliminary figures. August and index (34.0) was 2.8 per cent. below month-to-month loss of 1.0 per cent. in 
September figures, the latest complete that of July (35.0) but 13.7 per cent. August and .8 per cent. in September, 
data available since the publication of above August of 1933. The September and a year-to-year gain of 20.3 per 
the last report—PIT AND QUARRY, figure (32.4) was 4.8 per cent. under cent. in August and 13.1 per cent. in 
November, 1934, pp. 44-45—are given August’s but 10.6 per cent. above a September. 
in the accompanying tables. year previous. The October index Comparisons of employment and 

Quarrying Industry.—In October shows a loss of .8 per cent. when com- pay-rolls in 1,188 quarries in August 
1,118 quarries reported the employ- pared with that of September and a and September are shown in Table II. 
ment of 34,149 workers, the employ- gain of 2.9 per cent. when compared Increases in employment occurred in 
ment index (based on the 1923 to with a year ago. 11 states, the gains ranging from .6 
1925, 3-yr. average taken as 100) being Per-capita weekly earnings fell to per cent. in Georgia to 70.8 per cent. 
51.8. The corresponding figures for $15.65 in September, a drop of 2.3 per in Utah. The increase in Maine was 
September were 1,140 establishments cent. from August but a rise of 9.2 24.0 per cent. and in Wisconsin 20.4 
employing 35,569 workers, the index of per cent. for the year (Table I). In per cent. The decreases reached 45.0 
employment being 53.3 In August August the figure was $16.05, which per cent. in Montana, 33.3 per cent. in 
1,122 quarries reported 36,151 em- was 1.4 per cent. below July’s, but Nebraska, 32.4 per cent. in Colorado, 
ployees, the index being 54.7 (Table I). 7.4 per cent. higher than the previous 32.1 per cent. in Oregon, and 28.9 per 

The August employment index August. cent. in South Dakota. The general 
(54.7) was 1.5 per cent. below July’s The average number of hours worked trend was naturally in agreement with 
(55.6) but 6.0 per cent, above that of per week (Table I) was 33.0 in Sep- the data presented in Table I. 
August, 1933. The September index tember and 33.7 in August. The July- Pay-roll increases were reported in 
(53.3) was 2.6 per cent. under Au- to-August decline was .6 per cent., the 10 states, the increases ranging from 
gust’s, but 1.3 per cent. over that of August-to-September drop 2.9 per .9 per cent. in Georgia to 31.2 per cent. 
September a year ago. The index for cent. The decline from a year ago was in Utah. In Texas the gain was 27.5 
October (51.8) was 2.9 per cent. be- 11.3 per cent. in August and 3.0 per per cent. and in Mississippi 26.5 per 
low September’s and 2.6 per cent. cent. in September. cent. New York showed pay-roll gains 
below a year previous. 


Average hourly earnings, which despite employment losses and the 


Table I.—EMPLOYMENT, PAY-ROLLS AND EARNINGS IN THE QUARRYING 
AND 1934, BY MONTHS 
(Gains are shown in bold- faced type, losses in light-faced type 


AND NONMETALLIC-MINING INDUSTRIES, IN 1933 























j | = " ; 
> . } ay . Per-Capita Weekly Average Hour | Average Hourly 
| | Munphopment sia hanna Earnings } Worked per Week | Earnings 
Estab- | - ~~ } - — ss 
lish- Percentage } Percent age | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
Month | ments Em- | Index Change From Amount Change From a Change From—} | hange From : Che ange From 
| Report-| ployees' of Em- ——| of Pay | Andee | © rage} \ verage versa | 
|} ing jon Pay-| ploy- Pre- ar | Rots ines y Pre- Year |M awl Pre — ie | Pre Year | Month | Pre Year 
} Rolls | ment! | ceding pes (1 week s! ceding Ago | ontn | ceding “ye \ ceding haa ; ceding Loo 
Month | * ad Month | “>” | Month | “* | Month | Month 
19330—Ci«dY a ; c | ) | | 
October. .... 1,202 | 36,894 | 53.2 1.1 1.5 $566,803 31.2 2 | 6.4 3.7 |$15.36 | 5.2 2.1 54.8 1.4 | 44.7c. | 3.5 
November... 1,185 | 34,303 | 51 l 3.9 3.4 "497,238 8.3 9.3 4.4 14.50] 55 9 52.5 6.6 ». 2¢ 1.1 
December. . . 1,162 | 30,658 | 45.3 11.3 y Be rn 34. i | 13.7 10.4 | 14.18 2.4 3.3 11.3 3.7 | 46.1c. | 7 
1934 | | | } | 
January.... 1,144 | 26,217 39.7 12.5 13.1 | 368, t 21.3 | 12.6 17.7 | 14.05 | l 4.1 | ).8 19 15,.6« 2 
February... 1,192 | 26,561 | 38.8 pe $1.5 | 374,577) 21 0 | 1.5 20.7 | 14.10 } By 8.2 l 1.3 15.4¢ 3 
March..... 1,180 | 28,610 42.0 8.3 19.7 | 434,5 572) 24.1 14.8 35.4 | 15.19 5.9 13.2 3.5 6.3 2.7 15.6 7 17.7 
ee 1,186 | 32,629 | 48.7 15.9 23.9 | 522,154) 29.9 | 23.9 48.0 16.00 6.9 19.5 | 12 | 4.0 431 46.9C¢. 2.6 7.1 
_.. eee 1,148 | 36,111} 543 11.4 25.1 615,248] 35.0 17.3 47.1 17.04 5.3 17.7 6.0 | 4.0 8.0 | 47.5¢ | 8 30.1 
Oo eeere 1,149 | 38,250} 56.6 4.4 19.7 | 648,890) 37.0 5.5 34.5 | 16.96 1.1 12.6 8 1.4 1.9 418.0« 8 30.1 
July zs 1,087 | 34,830} 55.6 19 12.3 | 568,501} 35.0 5.4 23.2 | 16.32 | 3.6 9.6 10 | 5.0 | 17.0 | 48.6c. | 1.3 32.4 
August. ... 1,122 | 36,151 | 54.7 oa 6.0 580,114) 34.0 | 2.8 13.7 16.05 | 1.4 7.4 | 6 1] 1 47% | 1.0 20.3 
September 1,140 | 35,569 | 53.3 2.6 1.3 | 556,778} 32.4 | 4.8 10.6 | 1565) 2.3 9.2 O | y ) | 47.8c, | 8 13.1 
October .....] 1,118 | 34,149] 51.8 2.9 | 2.6 | 542,831] 32.1 | Ts Se | 
1 Before March 1, 1934, the index numbers were based on 1926 = 100; since then they have been based on the 3-yr. average, 1923 to 1925, as 100 
3 No change. : 
Table I1l.—CHANGES IN WAGE RATES IN THE QUARRYING AND ss Table V.—CHANGES IN WAGE RATES IN THE CEMENT INDUSTRY, 
NONMETALLIC-MINING INDUSTRIES, IN 1933 AND 1934, IN 1933 AND 1934, BY MONTHS 
BY _MONTHS 
| e- | _No Change ‘Incl reases | Decreases — Number| No Change Increases | Decrease 
Month ish- Em- <= a A ee a ER sca aaie Month s t | ) Estab Estat | Estab- 
| ing ments | Ployees! ments ployees| ments | Ployees ing Ployees| vents | PlO¥eeS| ments | PIOYEES| ments | PLO¥e 
Aug. 15 | 1,142 | 34,553 | 1,033 | 29,638 109 a Feta Aug. 15 | 111 | 15,787 60 5,081 ol | 10,706 
Sep. 15 | 1,152 | 35,442} 1,059 | 32,390 93 3,052 cae Sep. 15 | 129 | 15,545) 126 | 15,451 | 3 94 
Oct. 15 | 1,202 | 36,894 1,179 | 35,305 21 1,516 2 73 Oct. 15 131 | 13,199 128 12,609 3 510 
Nov. 15 | 1,185 | 34,303 | 1,178 | 34,132 7 is Ae : Nov. 15 | 113 10,071 113 10,071 
Dec. 15 | 1,162 | 30,658 1,149 | 30,431 12 214 1 13 Dec. 15 129 10,851 129 10,851 | 
Jan. 15 | 1,144 | 26,251; 1,138 | 26,149 6 68 deta ‘ - Jan. 15 121 9,495 121 9,495 
Feb. 15 1,192 | 26,561 1,189 | 26,536 3 an ee : oh Feb. 15 125 12,7 45 125 12,745 
Mar. 15 | 1,180 | 28,610 | 1,179 | 28,550 1 GQ) |... wa ; Mar. 15 120 13,023 120 13,023 ea i 
Apr. 15 | 1,186 | 32,629 1,166 | 31,007 20 1,622 ; : ; Apr. 15 119 12,414 9 | 7,694 | 23 4,720 
May 15 | 1,148 | 36,111) 1,123 | 33,616 25 eae aaa May 15 122 17,593 115 16,372 | 7 1,221 
June 15 1,149 | 38,250; 1,139 | 37,838 10 SS: Sree eee June 15 131 19,495 119 17,259 | 12 2 .200 
July 15 | 1,087 | 34,830) 1,078 | 34,786 y 44 |.. Veaelsts July 15 129 19,158} 127 19,026 2 32 
Aug. 15 | 1,122 | 36,151 | 1,121 | 36,071 > 3 80 schareats eaves Aug. 15 123 | 16,920 122 16,814 l 106 


December, 1934 





same is true of Vermont. 
sippi the pay-rolls increase (26.5 per 


In Missis- 


cent.) was more than five times as 
great as the gain in employment (4.9 
per cent.). In Texas the pay-roll gain 


was 27.5 per cent., while employment 
declined 15.4 per cent. 

In the month ended August 15, the 
latest period for which statistics are 
available, one concern raised the wages 


Table Il.— COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLLS IN IDENTICAL QUARRY 
AND NONMETALLIC-MINING ESTABLISHMENTS, IN AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1934, BY STATES 
Gains are shown in bold-faced type, losses in light-faced type) 


Number of 


Number on 


r 


I, 


State Establish Pay-Roll, 
ments Septembe 
1934 

Alabama 16 664 
Arizona ; 10 
Arkansas S 209 
California 13 1,107 
Colorado ) 23 
Connecticut 25 336 
Delaware 3 72 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 18 968 
Georgia 24 1,471 
Idaho 
Illinois 23 663 
Indiana 73 1,551 
lowa 26 192 
Kansas 36 1,305 
Kentucky 11 1,361 
Louisiana 7 654 
Maine 11 558 
Maryland & 240 
Massachusetts 19 504 
Michigan 15 1,722 
Minnesota 23 346 
Mississippi 10 213 
Missouri 52 1,117 
Montana s 71 
Nebraska 11 180 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 10 284 
New Jersey 34 560 
New Mexico 
New York 79 2,594 
North Carolina 14 129 
North Dakota 
Ohio 113 ayabend 
Oklahoma 16 159 
Oregon 3 53 
Pennsylvania 153 »,014 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 5 189 
South Dakota 6 59 
Tennessee 23 763 
Texas 22 1,110 
Utah 164 
Vermont 7 1,934 
Virginia 32 1,219 
Washington 12 389 
West Virginia 22 885 
Wisconsin 12 319 
Wyoming 

Totals 1,138 35,814 


Table IV. 


Amount of 
Pay-Roll 


Percentage 
Change from 


Percentage 
Change from 





August, 1 week August, 
1934 September, 1934 
1934 
6.7 $8,156 1.4 
91 158 24.8 
7.1 2013 16 
8.2 19,539 13.1 
32.4 310 42 
1.8 »,632 16.6 
a) 1,255 15.6 
6.2 11,525 RR 
.6 14,509 9 
3.9 10,838 11.2 
9.1 3,802 12.0 
2.8 7,983 17 
gl 6 OR 5 
10.5 14,502 5 
7.6 8,654 R9 
24.0 11,537 6.4 
11.1 3,573 11.7 
2.6 10,833 12 
>o 29, 636 11.4 
- 4.6 
4.9 26.5 
6.6 5.2 
415.0 6.0 
53.5 38.9 
69 946 89 
10,784 39 
1 54,672 5.8 
b. / wee 96 
1.0 18,261 11.5 
11.2 1,672 1.4 
32.1 4 2 
2.4 79,003 11.4 
10.4 2,007 18.8 
229 820 10.6 
8.1 8,45 16.1 
15.4 26,917 27.5 
70.8 2,201 31.2 
1.9 39,440 3.6 
1.1 13,725 10.7 
7.8 6,/95 3.8 
20 9,926 20.9 
20.4 1,768 3.2 





of 80 workers (Table III). The steady 
decline in the number of such cases 
and in the number of workers affected 
seems to indicate that wages had been 
fairly well stabilized in accordance 
with the adjustments made necessary 
by code provisions. 

Cement Industry.— Reports from 
116 cement plants indicate that 15,849 
workers were employed in October 
(Table IV). The employment index, 
which stood at 51.0, was 5.5 per cent. 
below September’s but 15.9 per cent. 
above that of a year previous. The 
September figure (54.0) was 1.8 per 
cent. under the August index but 12.5 
higher than in 1933. The August 
figure (55.0) showed a loss of 5.8 per 
cent. from July but a gain of 3.6 per 
cent. for the year. 

One-week pay-rolls in October were 
$300,974—index 33.1—a loss of 2.3 per 
cent. for the month, but a gain of 34.0 
per cent. for the year. The July-to- 
August loss was 9.6 per cent. and that 
for August to September 4.2 per cent. 
The year’s gains were 10.6 per cent. 
for August and 31.4 per cent. for 
September. 

Per-capita weekly earnings fell from 
$20.20 in July, to $19.14 in August and 
to $19.05 in September, a loss of 2.5 
per cent. in September compared with 
August and a gain of 16.2 per cent. 
compared with September, 1933. The 
average number of hours worked per 
week declined to 32.9 in September, a 


month’s loss of 1.2 per cent. and a 
year’s gain of 6.3 per cent. Average 
hourly earnings dropped to 57.2c., 
which, although .2 per cent. lower 


than the August figure, was 10.2 per 
cent. above that of a year previous. 
It was also, with the exception of the 
August record of 57.8c., the highest 
figure in more than a year. 

In October, 1 cement plant raised 
the wages of 106 workers (Table V). 


Lime (rom page 4) 

for the entire country fell to 30.0 per 
cent., and ranged from 18.2 in District 
1 (New England and eastern New 
York) to 43.1 in District 7 (Illinois, 
Indiana and eastern Missouri). 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY-ROLLS AND EARNINGS IN THE CEMENT INDUSTRY, IN 1933 AND 1934, BY MONTHS 


(Gains are shown in bold-faced type, losses in light-faced type) 


Employment 


Pay-Rolls 





Per-Capita Weekly | 


Average Hours Average Hourly 








Estal Earnings Worked per Week Earnings 
~stabd - ~ J-— - - | - - 
- ' | lish- | - net Bg =m . | | Percentage | | Percentage | Percentage Percentage 
Month | ments 2m ndex |Change From—)Amount} j\Change From Change Fro: iChange F ' Change Fron 
| Report-| ployees| of Em- |—— : of Pay-| be ye ashe ah iy a road Average" wo etn o~w tiie atnddemat 
, weet a a : | ee | ee eo | or a | ee aes ; 
| me jon Fay ploy , F +: . | Year |, Rolls Rolls! I 4, : | Year | Month } I 4 Year | Month | I re- | Year | Month I +: Year 
Rolls | ment! | ceding anes (1 week) | ceding | yergy | | ceding | ,- ceding | Ane | | ceding hoe 
Month | 48° | Month} “*8 |Month| “8° |} Month} * 8° | |Month| ** 
= cee eeiakee ‘sivas vs zs eset a ae a ae = eit 
1933 
October 131 | 13,119} 38.0 13.7 | 11.4 |$240,984| 22.9 4.5 9.1 | $18.37 | 10.7 21] 345 | 8.4 | | 54.3c. | 4.0 
November 113 10,071 37.8 4 | 7.8 | 177,760) 21.2 | ‘& 8.6 17.65 | 6.7 | 8 32.0 tae Bedies 52.8c. 2.7 
ux 129 10,851 33.6 | 11.3 | 2.1 | 172,067) 17.6 | 17.1 | 2.3 15.86 6.6 | <2 28.5 10.9 ie 54.2c. 2.6 
934 | | | | | 
January 121 | 9,495| 326 | 28 | 8.7 | 164,507] 17.9 | 1.7 | 19.3 lizs3| 46 | 9.3 | 31.4 | 7.9 bed 13 
February 125 12,745 37.6 a5.2 26.6 | 212,111) 20.8 16.2 | 39.6 16.64 8 | 10.2] 30.8 4.1 lc. 1.7 
March 120 13,023 42.4 3.4 30.1 224,218) 24.1 7.0 | 46.1 7.22 3.5 | 11.7 | 31.9 4.6 7 2 29.9 
April 119 12,414 | 48.0 13.3 | 24.0 | 245,774) 30.6 27.0 | 65.4 | 19.80 | 12.1 | 33.3 | 35.3 7.6 3. ».5¢. 3.7 33.3 
May 122 17,593 | 57.6 20.0 42.2 | 332,867| 35.8 17.1 68.1 18.92 2.4 18.3 33.2 3.5 13.0 | 56.8c. 2.2 39.0 
June. 131 19,459 | 59.1 2.6 27.1 | 395,590} 39.9 | 11.4 57.7 | 20.33 8.5 23.9 | 35.6 8.9 | 8.0| 56.4. | 9 39.1 
July 129 19,158 | 58.4 1.2 16.3 | 387,041) 39.1 | 1.9 40.6 20.20 | 8 20.7 | 34.7 2.3 Bs } orc 7 35.4 
August 123 16,920 | 55.0 5.8 3.6 | 323,831) 35.4 9.6 10.6 | 19.14 1 6.6 | 33.0 5.2 5.9 | 57.8¢ 1.4 15.7 
September. 122 16,799 54.0 1.8 12.5 | 320,082! 33.9 4.2 31.4 19.05 2.5 16.2 32.9 1.2 6.3 »7.2C 2 10.2 
October 116 15,849 | 51.0 5.5 | 15.9 | 300,874) 33.1 2.3 34.0 
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bers are based on 1926 = 100; since then they have been based on the 3-yr. average, 1923 to 1925, as 100. 
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New Machinery and Supplies | 








New Full-Floating Vibrating 
Screen Has Horizontal Decks 


The Symons screen, recently announced 
by the Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is of full floating design and 
lies flat It is not necessary to incline it 
in order to obtain a movement of material 
along the deck. This is accomplished be- 
cause of its unusual action, which is a 
combination of conveying and. screening 
The action is such that the material is 
lifted and actually moved forward a defi- 
nite distance with each movement of the 














Full floating vibrating screen with motor and 
drive in foreground. 


eccentric and the entire screen area has 
the same movement 

The screen has a heavy channel base to 
which are attached two sets of flexible in- 
clined supports; one for the screen deck, 
the other for the side bars or balance deck 
which counterbalances the screen deck 
The weight of the screen decks is not car- 
ried on the bearings but on these supports. 

The screen is actuated from the drive 
unit located at the discharge end and this 
too is carried by means of four similar 
flexible supports, these being placed in a 
horizontal position. All moving parts are 
therefore carried on _ flexible supports, 
which prevent vibration being carried to 
building or screen supports. This freedom 
from vibration is further attained from the 
counterbalancing effect of the decks, since 
for each set of forces acting in one direc- 
tion there is a balancing set acting in the 
opposite direction. With the screen set 
flat, less headroom is needed and with no 
bouncing or cascading of material along 
the deck close grading is accomplished. 

The drive unit is equipped with anti- 
friction bearings and is enclosed against 
dust. For screening of hot, dusty mate- 
rials, this screen lends itself easily to com- 
plete enclosure and with the operating 
mechanism and motor outside of housing 
and away from the dust and heat The 
screen cloth is set in readily removable 
panels The cloth is not stretched result- 
ing in longer screen life which is further 
enhanced due to the fact that the screen 
cloth in coming in contact with the moving 











Horizontal vibrating screen enclosed with dust 
housing. 


material is always moving in the same di- 


rection that this material is moving. This 
eliminates abrasive action and unnecessary 
wear on the screen cloth A feed hopper 


is provided which is located on the side 
bars and vibrates with them providing an 
automatic feed which spreads the material 
evenly over the entire deck area Symons 
screens are built with single, double and 
triple decks and in lengths up to 20 feet. 


Elastic Cable Designed For 


Blast Hole and Well Drills 


Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, Wis., an- 
nounces a new “‘Hi-Lastic’’ spudder line 
made of mild plow steel for use in water 
well and blast hole drilling. This new 
spudder line has three times the stretch 
of standard drilling line and has been used 
successfully in wells running between 500 
and 1,000 feet deep While Hi-Lasti 
spudder lines do not have as much spring 
as manila rope, the manufacturer claims 
they have enough spring to do the work 
quickly and efficiently as manila, and they 
have the advantage of withstanding 
greater abrasion, thus giving longer and 
better service. Their stretch permits uss 
without splicing a manila cracker on the 
end. Hi-Lastic is 6-strand left lay con 
struction, with 19 wires to the strand. It 
comes in 2 sizes: 5 in. (breaking strength, 
13.1 tons) and ™% in. (breaking strength 
18.7 tons). 


Machine Removes Soft Stone, 
Clay and Slate From Gravel 


The Knickerbocker Co., Jackson, Mich., 
manufactures the Knickerbocker soft stone 
eliminator, a machine for removing soft 
stone—shale, ochre, sandstone, ete., from 
gravel. This device is said to enable a 
gravel that, aside from its natural content 
of soft stone, is suitable for concrete work, 
to pass the most rigid specifications. It 
eliminates the picking belt found in many 
plants and improves the quality of the 
product of any pit where soft stone may 
be found. 

The eliminator consists of a rotor re- 
volving in a vertical plane within a suita- 























Side view of screen showing springs connecting screen and main frames to balance frame. Flexibie 
connection of screen frame to drive at left. 
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ble casing, the rotor being supported by a 


heavy shaft revolving in two roller-bear- 
ing pillow blocks The impact bars in the 
rotor ire made of high-alloy, specially 
heat-treated steel, to secure properties to’ 
Withstand successfully the impact and 
ibrasion encountered in operation The 
rotor is carefully equilibrated for both 
static and dynamic balance when assem 
bled, so as to run without vibration at the 
required speeds. The machine is mounted 
on an electrically-welded frame fabricated 
of structural members and is furnished 
complete with a pulley for lineshaft o1 





Soft stone eliminator with side plate removed to 
show construction. 


motor drive It is made in one size only 
wit! . capacity of from 50 to 90 tons pel 
hour A 20 hp. motor is said to be ample 
to operate it at capacity 

This unit is designed to be set in the 
production line at a point after the sand 
has been removed Stone fed into the ma- 
chine drops until it reaches the impact 


bars in the rotor where it is subjected to 
repeated blows from these bars until it 
completes the course around the machine 
ind reaches the discharge opening Water 
is introduced at the inlet and the pulver- 
ized soft stone runs off at the bottom in 
the form of fine sand or very small stone 
particles 


Develop Process For Lime 
Hydration aud Classification 


A complete process for treating lime has 
been developed by William J. Kuntz, York, 
Pa., well-known lime-plant designer and 
engineer, and U. S. patent No. 1,954,211 
was granted April 10, 1934, to cover this 
Briefly, this process hydrates 
lime and classifies it into pebble and other 
desired sizes. As the lime comes from the 
kilns it is broken down naturally by wa- 
tel The water, which is heated in con- 
sequence, is employed in treating an ad- 
ditional quantity of lime Another object 
of the invention is the breaking up of raw 
lime by means of water, the heated water 
containing lime being employed to break 
up fresh quantities of raw lime in a hy- 
drator in which the steam generated 
rushes into the treatment zone of the hy- 
drator and is then condensed, thus sup- 
plying the lime with further moisture un- 
der a vacuum 

A further object of the invention is to 
combine the grading of the lime, both hy- 
drated and unhydrated, with the hydrat- 
ing process in such manner as automati- 
cally to separate out various grades of 
commercial lime and to work over mate- 
rial not entirely suitable for commercial 
uses until it becomes suitable, rejecting 
the unsuitable material 

A further object is the provision of a 
process in which the raw lime is broken 


process 
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down with water, after which the hydrated 
lime is a@érated and dried and separated 
in the various stages of the selection into 
grades. One of the features of the process 
is that no lime is carried out of any of 
the various elements to the atmosphers 
The hydrated lime when bagged is said to 
be in a state ready for immediate use. 

The patent provides for such 
changes and modifications as shall define 
no material departure from its salient fea 
tures. Single or multiple separation of the 
raw lime and the hydrated lime are pro- 
vided for 

The raw lime from the kilns or 
storage-bin is discharged over a 
brating screen. The material retained on 
the upper deck is discharged into the hy- 
drator-feed bin, the intermediate size into 
the pebble-lime storage-tank and the fines 
into a ground-lime tank If desired, only 
one deck of the can be used, the 
material going to the hydrator-feed 
bin and the fines to either of the other 
two tanks or The pebble-lime 
bin is arranged so that it can discharge by 
conveyor to an elevator which discharges 
to another conveyor feeding back to the 
Also when desired, the lime from 
the kilns can be discharged directly into 
the hydrator-feed bin, by-passing the 
screen by means of an extension of the 
raw-lime conveyor and a chute. 

A rotary feeder discharges the lime from 
the hydrator-feed bin through a hopper 
into the continuous hydrator. A chute 
above this feeder the lime from 
this bin to be carried, when desired, by a 
conveyor to a beater mill, from which it 
again over the vibrating screen. 

The lime is fed to a revolving screen in 
the hydrator, where it is sprayed with 
water. The resulting breaks down 
the lime and becomes laden with some of 
it The core and unburned material are 
retained on the screen and discharged at 
the feed end of the hydrator, where it can 


also 


the raw 
2-deck vi- 


screen 


coarse 


rice versa 


screen. 


allows 


passes 


steam 


be removed through a door 

The lime-laden steam passes to a con- 
denser where it encounters a baffle which 
retards the rate of flow sufficiently to 
cause the steam to give up its lime In 


ba file 
predetermined 


1ddition, ibove the 


the steam 


sprays 
with a 


condense 
quantity 


of water and insure precipitation of all 
the lime This lime-laden water or milk 
of lime then drops to a pipe feeding the 
above-mentioned spray in the revolving 
screen This water is heated in the con- 
denser by its contact with the steam and 
this facilitates the rapid formation of the 
hydrate. Another pipe carrying fresh wa- 
ter passes through the condenser where 
this water is also heated before being 


sprayed into the treatment zone of the hy 


drator. 

The hydrated lime passes through the 
revolving screen and is then moved, by a 
spiral blade attached to the periphery of 
the screen, into the treatment zone. The 


shaft to which the screen is attached ex- 


tends entirely through the hydrator. A 
stirrer attached to this shaft turns the 
material over in the treatment zone. An- 
other series of blades moves the lime for- 


ward toward the discharge end of the hy- 
drator, while another series with a lesser 
number of blades tends to retard the flow 
somewhat and insure thorough hydration 

The hydrate is then discharged through 
a pipe to an elevator which in turn dis- 


charges it to a selector and aérator. Thi 


has a series of blades, revolving through 
a shaft, which act as a centrifugal selector 
for the hydrate. The fine particles are 


thrown outward and pass downward, pass- 
ing out through the conical bottom of the 
selector to an elevator feeding a conveyo! 
running to a drier 

The heavier particles downward 
through a central chamber, where they are 
aérated through the agitation of the air 
by the revolving blades particles 
drop to a secondary or auxiliary selector 
and aérator of the general design 
The tailings from this unit are discharged 
to a tailings bin and consist of cores, un- 
burned lime and foreign matter covered 
with fine hydrated lime. To remove these 
fines the material is through a 
beater mill (covered by a separate patent, 
No. 1,742,511). The fines from this mill 


pass 


These 


Same 


passed 
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Side elevation of equipment used in new patented process for hydrating and classifying lime. 


are then taken by a separate conveyor and 
elevator back to the auxiliary selector 
The cores are ejected from the mill The 
fine particles from the auxiliary selector 


are fed to another elevator and are dis- 
charged through chutes into either of the 
two hydrate storage bins. In 
only a single selector, 
justed for each grads 
required 

As was stated above the from the 
first selector are fed to a drier, which con- 
chamber in which are coils of 
steam pipes arranged in staggered rows so 
that the hydrate will fall from one pipe 
to another as it dries. The dried hydrate 
is discharged into one of the two hydrate 
bins. The steam caused by evaporation of 
the moisture in the lime from the 
drier through a tower having a_ baffle 
which precipitates any lime in this steam 
This lime and the fines from the 
selector are said to have less than % of 1 
per cent. of moisture Both hydrate bins 
are equipped with bagging devices 


some 
Which can be ad 
of hydrate, 
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Electric Car Spotter Motor 
Attached to Side of Housing 
The Link-Belt Co., Ill., an- 


nounces that its electric 
car spotter will furnished 


Chicago, 
vertical-capstan 
hereafter be 

















Vertical-capstan electric car spotter with integral 
rive motor at left. 


“Motorized,” me that the 


will 
be attached direct to side of spotter hous 


ining motor 
ing, with the result that no 
coupling or separate motor base plate 
be required With motor bolted to 
of spotter housing, proper initial and 
manent alignment of motor shaft 
sured; and the plan measurements of 
foundation required are a minimum 

The motor shaft extends into a substan- 


shaft 
will 
side 
per- 


motor 


Is as 


tial one-piece housing, which contains all 
gears, a helical-gear reduction at motor, 
and a worm-gear set The gears run in 
oil, and are readily accessible. The motor 
is of high-torque fully enclosed type, and 
can be removed as a unit complete with 
motor pinion, without disturbing the rest 
of the machine The capstan is machine 
finished to prolong the life of the car haul- 


age rope 


The Link-Belt Motorized Spotter, like 
its predecessor, is available in two sizes 
The smaller machine has a rope pull of 


5,000 Ib., and the larger size, 10,000 Ib 


Manufacturer Adds Fourth of 
Series of Gasoline Engines 


The Hercules Motors Corp., Canton, 
Ohio, has added a larger bore model to 
their “JX” series of 6-cyl. gasoline en- 
gines. This engine, the “JXD” has a 320 
cu.in. displacement It develops 83.8 hp 
at 2800 r.p.m. and 65.5 hp. at 1800 r.p.m 
with maximum torque of 204 ft. Ibs. at 
1000 r.p.m. (N.A.C.C. Rating 38.4 hp.). A 


21%-in. chrome molybdenum crankshaft is 
supported by seven bearings of the high 
lead-bronze precision type. The cylinder 
and crankcase are cast integral of molyb- 
denum alloy iron. The cylinder head is 
detachable and of “L” head design 

Lubrication is foreed feed by geared 
pump to all connecting rod and main bear- 
ings, oil thrown off from the lubri 
cating the cylinder walls. Aluminum alloy 
pistons are fitted with four rings all above 
the piston pins. A four-bearing camshaft 
located on the right side of engine looking 
from flywheel has all cams forged integral 

All connecting rod bearings are of the 
high lead bronze precision type, either a 
1% in. or 1% in. carburetor can be in- 
stalled, and a distributor mounting is pro- 
vided on the left hand side where the cen- 
trifugal water pump is mounted \ 
magneto mounting is available as optional 
equipment. This “JXD” is supplied with 
No. 38, 4 or 5 bellhousing for 3 or 4 point 
suspension and flywheels for any standard 
clutch, 

The three other 
—all very 


rods 


also 


sizes in this “JX” series 
popular a? + eR 


models are 
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model developing the 
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desired performance. 


or fully enclosed type. 


Device Indicates and Controls 


Levels in Bins Automatics 


Manufacturing 











Device for indicating material level attached to 


automatic control of this device over the 
feed to storage. Through the use of two 
Bin-Dicators on a bin at the desired levels 
the material level is automatically main- 
tained between these two points. One unit 
automatically starts the feeding device 
when the material reaches the lower level 
while the other stops the feed when the top 
level is again reached. 

One installation is on a bag-packing ma- 
chine in the new cement storage and pack- 
ing plant of the Huron Portland Cement 
Co., at Oswego, N. Y. By means of a ro- 
tary type feeder and two Bin-Dicators the 
cement level in the packer feed bin is 
automatically maintained between these 
two points. The operator simply starts 
the packer and sacks the cement and the 
Bin-Dicators do the rest. This arrange- 
ment not only saves time and labor in fill- 
ing the packer tanks and avoids delays in 
output due to empty tanks, but is also 
helpful in maintaining uniform weights of 
the sacked material. 

The same company’s plant at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has a different arrangement. High 
and low level Bin-Dicators are mounted on 
all packer bins at this plant. Lights op- 
erated by these units are located in the 
basement of the plant so that the employee 
controlling the conveying system to these 
bins knows at all times how much cement 
is in each bin. In other installations the 
Bin-Dicators are used only to indicate 
when bins are full. 


New Reduction Roll Crusher 
Designed for Higher Speeds 


A new reduction roll crusher, built pri- 
marily to produce material from 1% in. 
down to dust (though it will handle larger 
sizes) has been announced by the Austin- 
Western Road Machinery Co. of Aurora, 
Ill. According to the manufacturers, it 
requires less power and since it operates 
faster (60 r.p.m.) its capacity is therefore 
greater. 

The rolls measure 18 in. wide by 30 in. 
in diameter and are equipped with 2 in. 
thick, removable, manganese shells. Each 
roll is supported by two, large SKF, self- 
aligning, roller bearings, that rotate on 
heavy stationary shafts These bearings 
are located inside the rolls, close to the 
outer shaft supports to materially reduce 
shaft load. 

All crusher shafts, when operating un- 
der load are subject to a certain amount 
of deflection which if not corrected will 

cause premature 
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Bag packer feed bin with two Bin-Dicators automatically controlling feeder 


crease the life of its dredge 





a aaa and excess wear 
develop in this 
erusher because 
never get out of 


Two massive 








idjustment of rolls and act as safety re 
leases against tramp iron or other un- 
crushable material 


Belt driven pulley shaft is geared to 
sprocket countershaft using heavy roller 
chain to operate the rolls. The chain drive 


permits a greater variation in the spread 
of the rolls, hence a greater variation of 


finished sizes Gearing, sprockets and 
chain are fully enclosed with heavy metal 
guards Alemite lubrication is used 


throughout 


Life of Dredge Bucket Lips 


Increased by Hard-Surfacing 


\ large Eastern dredging company in 
buckets by 


hard-facing with Haynes Stellite. The ac 
companying illustration shows one of 54 
buckets being protected against the wear- 
ing action of highly-abrasive sand, gravel, 
mud and clay by an electrically-welded 
layer of this cobalt-chromium, tungsten 





Dredge a ard-faced to resist abrasion. 
hard-facing al is said that three 
pounds of this \ Ped: ipplied to the 


sec tions the lip of each bucket 
s its life many times 


wearing 
increase 


Line of Improved Respirators 
Has Many Comfort Features 
\ line of new, improved respirators for 
protecting workers against inhaling lead 
silica and similar dusts, and spray mists 
has been developed by the Pulmosan 
Safety Equipment Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ifter experiments and tests with the aid 
of dust control engineers The new line 
is called the “M” series Among the many 
improved features reported by the manu- 


facturer, are An increased filter size, a 
direct breathing intake and coarser wire 
screens, to permit easier breathing 
Sereens are bound with aluminum fo! 
greater strength and safety A gas mask 
type exhaust valve is used that is positive 
In action A change has been made from 
elastic headbands to all-rubber, adjustable 
headbands for longer weal Headbands 


ire ittached to a wivel joint that allows 
free movement of the head without respi- 
rator leaving the face New construction 
prevents obstruction of wearers’ vision 


pepeene 


stmt 





Reduction roll crusher designed to operate at higher than usual speeds. 
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Coal Is Chemically 


HE problem of improving cement 

burning conditions and reducing 
fuel costs has been the focal point of 
major interest in the cement industry 
during recent years. The desired end 
has been approached from different 
points of view such as pulverizing the 
fuel, improving the _ fuel-injection 
methods, preheating the air, reducing 
heat losses, and so on. A new point 
of attack is presented by the chemical 
treatment of the coal used, a method 
announced by the Technicoal Sales 
Corp., 1010 Euclid Av., Cleveland, O. 
Its product, called Procite-Treated 
Technicoal, is a low-ash, high-heat- 
value coal that has been technically 
prepared to make it an excellent fuel 
for modern high-rating combustion 
use. This coal has been successfully 
used for modern boilers, cement burn- 
ing, gas producers, etc. 

Technicoal has an inherent ash con- 
tent of 6 per cent. and a specific grav- 
ity of 1.45, and is sold with a guaran- 
tee that it will not vary by 1 per cent. 
from a guaranteed analysis. This coal 
is first cleaned by the Chance flotation 
process which removes not only all the 
impurities but also all the coal having 
more than 6 per cent. inherent ash. 
As the coal leaves the cone cleaner it 
is automatically sprayed and impreg- 
nated with a solution of Procite. This 
is a chemical treatment, permanently 
affixed to Technicoal and unaffected by 
weather conditions and is said to elim- 
inate all the objectionable features 
hitherto found in coals of moderate 
sulphur content. 

It is claimed that Procite condition- 
ing does not add to the heat value of 
Technicoal, raise the fusion tempera- 
ture of its ash, or lower the sulphur 
content, but it does effect the complete 
removal of the sulphur during combus- 
tion at all temperatures in excess of 
1,000 deg. F. Due to the removal of 
the sulphur, the iron in the ash (with 
which the sulphur is always found as 
ferrous sulphide—melting point 2,140 
deg. F.) is changed to ferric oxide 
(melting point 2,800 deg. F.). 

This change in the form of the iron 
results in porous, friable and free- 
moving ash, in place of the customary 
heavy metallic consolidated clinker. 
The removal of the sulphur changes 
the clinker characteristics from a 
fused acid mass to a neutral silica- 
iron-lime slag which will not adhere to 
the metallic grate surfaces or to the 
refractory furnace linings. Such 
clinkers as are formed are easily 
broken by movement in the fire-bed, 
either mechanically or by hand, and 
are easily removed by any of the con- 
ventional dumping devices used with 
modern furnaces. 

Technicoal can be safely fired under 
modern boilers operating up to 400 
deg. of rating, and at fire-bed tempera- 
tures in excess of 2,800 deg. F. It will 
minimize corrosion, reduce the smoke 
nuisance commonly associated with 
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Treated to Improve 


high-volatile coals, lower the combusti- 
ble loss in the ash pit, and will not 
form objectionable clinkers. 
“Procite-conditioned coals,” accord- 
ing to F. H. Westlake, Jr., the com- 
pany’s engineer, “have proved very 
valuable for the manufacture of Port- 
land cements because of the fact that 
they are high in iron and sulphur com- 
pounds. Complete elimination of the 
sulphur during combustion, effected by 
the Procite treatment, leaves the en- 
tire iron content of the ash free to 
flux with the cement-making materials 
at an early temperature. This com- 
plete early fluxing of the iron in the 
coal ash has enabled Procite-condi- 
tioned coals to effect the following 





Porous, friable and free-moving ash resulting 
from Technicoal. 


changes and economies in the manu- 
facture of Portland cement: 

(1) Lower coal consumption; (2) 
increased kiln production; (3) more 
uniform operating conditions; (4) 
prevention of kiln-ring formations; 
(5) lower sulphur content of the ce- 
ment clinker; (6) improved finished 
neat cement color; (7) increased uni- 
formity of the cement clinker; (8) in- 
creased tensile strength of the finished 
neat cement; (9) increased grindabil- 
ity of the cement clinker; and (10) a 
controlled calcining zone from im- 
proved flame characteristics. 

“1. Procite-conditioned coal has low- 
ered the coal consumption per barrel 
of clinker in every instance where it 
has been used. This fuel saving has 
averaged between 11 and 18 lb. of coal 
per bbl. of cement clinker and is the 
result of several factors: (a) The in- 
herently low ash-fusion temperatures; 
(b) the iron in the ash is free to enter 
into combination with lime and silica 
at early temperatures, as it is entirely 
free of sulphur; (c) complete oxida- 
tion is more rapidly effected because 
of the presence of a small quantity of 


Burning Conditions 


nascent chlorine in the atmosphere of 
the kiln; and (d) the clear flame 
brings the calcining zone closer to the 
burner and actually shortens the 
length of the calcining zone. (The ac- 
tual clinker burning zone in the kiln 
is a definite band which can be easily 
watched and controlled by the kiln 
operator.) 

“2. Procite-conditioned coals have 
increased kiln production in each in- 
stance. This is attributable to the 
following factors: (a) The entire 
elimination of kiln-ring formation and 
the removal of old rings left by prior 
coals; (b) earlier flux of the cement- 
making materials due to the ready 
combination of sulphur-free coal ash; 
(c) more uniform calcining zone; and 
(d) greater degree of oxidation in 
kiln, induced by the Procite treatment. 

“3. More uniform kiln operating con- 
ditions are maintained by Procite-con- 
ditioned coals, because: (a) Varia- 
tions resulting from inequalities in the 
coal feed, sulphur content, and air sup- 
ply to the kiln are somewhat equalized 
by the constant liberation of nascent 
chlorine from the Procite formula; 
and (b) the definite calcining zone 
close to the burner allows exact con- 
trol of the final calcination. 

“4, Kiln-ring formations are en- 
tirely eliminated by the use of Procite- 
conditioned coals. Various authorities 
in the cement industry have attributed 
kiln-ring formations to: (1) reducing 
the atmosphere in the kiln, (2) the use 
of low-volatile or very-slow-burning 
coals, (3) using coals high in sulphur 
compounds, and (4) using coals hav- 
ing a low ash-fusion temperature. 
Procite-conditioned coals meet these 
objections in the order named. 

“The continued release of nascent 
chlorine overcomes any tendency to- 
ward a reducing atmosphere in the 
kiln; the high degree of oxidation in- 
duced by the Procite treatment tends 
to consume all particles of coal before 
they have a chance to escape the cal- 
cining zone; complete oxidation of the 
sulphur from the coal ash prevents 
ring formation from iron-sulphide 
compounds and removes the sulphur 
from the raw mix in the kiln; Procite- 
treated coals have an ash which is ex- 
ceptionally high in iron and which, be- 
ing entirely free of sulphur, fluxes 
readily with the cement-making mate 
rials, eliminating the possibility of 
kiln-ring formation. 

“5. Procite - conditioned coals are 
high in sulphur, averaging from 2 per 
cent. to 4.5 per cent., yet these coals 
will produce a cement clinker having a 
lower sulphur-anhydride (SO,) content 
than clinkers made from untreated 1 
per cent. sulphur coal. This is due to 
the fact that Procite treatment not 
only oxidizes the sulphur from the coal 
ash during actual combustion, but also 
oxidizes the sulphur from the raw mix 
during the same operation. At the 
three cement plants now using Proc- 
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ite-treated coals the sulphur content 
of the cement clinkers has been low- 
ered from 0.3 per cent. to 0.0068 per 
cent. 

“6. Procite - conditioned coals will 
produce a finished cement which has a 
much lighter and better color. The 
new material is never subject to a re- 
ducing flame and the resulting brown 
discoloration. The iron content of the 
clinker is entirely free of sulphur, 
eliminating all sulphide discoloration. 
Complete consumption of the coal in 
the calcining zone eliminates particles 
of free carbon with their resultant dis- 
coloration. The definitely-controlled 
calcining zone in the kiln overcomes 
the danger of the clinker being over- 
burned and prevents the resultant fer- 
rous-iron discoloration. 

“7. The complete uniformity of 
quality in the cement clinkers made 
with Procite-conditioned coal are due 
to the compact, easily-controlled-cal- 
cining zone in the kiln; the intense, 
uniform, strongly - oxidizing flame 
characteristics and the complete re- 
moval of the sulphur from the clinker, 
giving a uniform early flux and good 
color. 

“8. The tensile strength of cement 
made with Procite-conditioned 
has been found to be greater than that 
made with low-sulphur' untreated 
coals. This has been proved to be due 
to the increased iron content of the 
cement clinker, as all the iron in the 
Procite-treated coal ash is free to com- 
bine with the cement-making mate- 
rials. Untreated coal having 1 per 
cent. sulphur by weight and 0.03 per 
cent. iron by weight will have only 
0.02 per cent. of its iron available for 
fluxing in the clinker, as 30 per cent. 
of the sulphur present will remain in 
combination with the iron in the ash 
even in a strong oxidizing atmosphere. 
However, a treated 4-per cent. sulphur 
coal, having 0.03 per cent. iron in its 
ash, will leave the iron entirely free 


coals 
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of sulphur and the entire quantity of 





Plant in which Procite-treated Technicoal is prepared. 


iron will enter into combination with 
the cement-making materials, giving 
the clinker one-third more iron for the 
same amount of coal. Procite-condi 
tioned coals remove the sulphur which 
would ordinarily remain in the clinker 
as iron sulphide from untreated coal. 
These iron-sulphide particles have not 
fluxed with the cement-making mate- 
rials, but remain free in the clinker 
and cause a noticeable discoloration. 
By eliminating the sulphur from this 
combination, the fluxed-iron content of 
the clinker is increased and the color 
is improved at the same time. 

“9. The increase in grindability of 
cement clinkers made with Procite- 
conditioned coals is quite noticeable 
and has resulted in material power- 
cost savings in the cement mills using 
the treated coals. The 
grindability is entirely due to the com- 
plete uniformity of the clinker pro- 
duced by the Procite-treated coals. 
There are no overburned particles or 
free iron-sulphide compounds present 
to retard the grinding. 


increased 


“10. The intense flame characteris- 
tics of Procite-conditioned coals have 
resulted in bringing the calcining zone 
closer to the end of the kiln, as well as 
shortening the actual calcining zone 
itself. The operator is more readily 
able to control the burning and tem- 
perature conditions by 
The relatively short calcining zone 
eliminates the danger of overburning 
a portion of the clinkers, as none of 
the mass is subjected to the intense 
burn for an overly-long period. The 
refractory kiln lining is more easily 
protected with the entire calcining 
zone under observation, as a loss of 
coating is immediately corrected.” 


observation. 


Conveyor Industry Elects 
Code Authority Members 


At a recent 
veyor and 


meeting of the Con- 
Material Preparation 








Industry held in Cincin 
nati, O., George Torrence, president 


Equipment 


of the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill., was 
elected chairman of the code authority 
for that industry. Among others 
named to the code authority were: D. 
B. Piersen, president of the Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., and 
W. B. Greene, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Barber Greene Co., Aurora, 


Ill. 


Grant Patents on Cement 
Processing Improvements 
Harry M. Larmour and Stephen C. 

Pierce, ir 

ced, Cal., have been granted two pat- 


chemical engineers, Mer- 
ents on cement processing improve- 
ments, according to an announcement 
by the U. S. Patent Office. Ten fea- 
tures of originality were pate*#ed for 
their commercial rights in the process, 
which now is being used at the Merced 
plant of the Yosemite Portland Ce- 
ment Co., where the men are employed. 


U.S. Gypsum Co. Acquires 
Insulating Board Plant 


The United States Gypsum Co., Chi 
cago, Ill., announces that it has pur 
chased the Arborite Co., Lisbon Falls, 
Maine, manufacturers of insulating 
board, lath and tile. The Arborite line 
of products will be continued and the 
Gypsum brands will be added. 
states that this new 
acquisition rounds out its national dis- 
tribution facilities on insulating board 


Rls. Be 


The company 


products. 


The Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., announce a change in the loca- 
tion and management of their Pitts- 
burgh office. The office will be located 
Oliver Bldg. and will be in 
charge of J. F. Rodgers. 


at 537 
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Aggregate-Bituminizing Plants 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 


Agitating Ladders (Dredge) 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Air Separators 
Raymond Bros. 
Co. 


Alloys (Steel) 
Manganese Ste 


Impact Pulv. 


el Forge Co. 


(Lightning) 
Electric Co. 


Ash and Refuse-Handling 
Equipment 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
American Manganese 
Co. 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

*Link-Belt Co. 


*Robins Conveying 


Arresters 
* General 


Steel 


Cc. O. 


Belt Co. 


Automatic Feeders 


American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


*Link-Belt Co. 


Automatic Weighers 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 


Backfillers 
*Austin-Western Ro: 
Co. 


Balls (Grinding) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Balls (Tube-Mill, etc.) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co.. C. O. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 


Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


id Machy. 


Baskets (Mipping 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Belting 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Belting (Multiple V) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Bin Gates 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bins (Oast Iron) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Bins (Steel) 
*Austin-Western Road Machy. 
Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Machines 
*Hercules Powder Co. 


Blasting Supplies 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 
*Hercules Powder Co. 


* See also information in the 1934 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


Blocks (Sheave) 
American Manganese 
Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 
Mixing) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


Borings, Core R 
Mott Core Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Steel 


Breakers (C ire uit) 
*General Electric Co, 


Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 

*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Bucket Elevators (See Con 
veyors and Elevators) 


Buckets (Clanrshell, 
Peel, Ete.) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Wellman Engr. Co. 


Orange- 


Cc. O. 


Buckets (Dragline—Cableway) 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 


*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Wellman Engr. Co. 


Cc. O. 


Buckets (Elevator and Convey- 
or) 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bulk-Cement Storage Plants 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cableways 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Caps (Blasting) 
*Hercules Powder Co. 
Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 


Car Dumpers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Wellman Engr. Co. 


Car Pullers 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
*Link-Belt Co. 


C. O. 


Cars (Quarry and Gravel Pit) 

*Austin-Western Road Machy. 
Co. 
Carriers 


*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Smith Engr. Works 


Cc. O. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Car Wheels — (See Wheels — 
Car) 
Castings 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


*Eagle Iron Works 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Pettibone Mulliken Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps; 
Air Pumps; Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 


Central Concrete-Mixing Plants 
(Complete) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co.. C. O. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chain Drives 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Chain (Dredge and Shovel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 
ing) 
American 


Manganese Steel 


0. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chutes and Chute Liners 
American Manganese 
C 


Steel 


0. 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co, 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Classifiers 
Deister Machine Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 


Clutches 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Coal 
Technicoal Sales Corp. 


Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Bonnot Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Raymond Bros. 

0, 


Impact Pulv. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 


pressors) 


Concentrators (Slurry) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Cones (Sand-Washing) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 


(Electric) 
Electric Co. 


Co. 6. 


Controllers 
*General 


Converters (Electric) 
*General Electric Co 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan —- Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. 
*Robins Gontanian Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 
Conveyors 


(Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete) 


*Bartlett & Snow. Co., C. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary) 


Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 
ve) 
2 Austia- Western Road Machy. 
Cc 


*Link- Belt Co 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Crusher Parts 


American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Pettibone Mulliken Co. 


Crushers (Cone) 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Hammer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 


*Austin-Western Road Machy. 
Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Dixie Machy. Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Austin-Western Road Machy. 
Co. 

*Rartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

*Nordberge Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 

*Universal Crusher Co. 


Crushers (Ring) 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


Crushers (Roll) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Austin-Western Road Machy. 

Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Crushers (Rotary) 
* Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Austin-Western Road Machy. 
Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 


Crushing Rolls 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Detonators 
*Hercules Powder Co. 


Diesel Engines (See Engines— 


Diesel) 
Dippers and Teeth (Power 
Shovel) 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 


Pettibone Mulliken Co. 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Dragline Excavators 
*Austin-Western Road Machy. 
Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 
Dredges 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Drilling Contractors 
Mott Core Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Drills (Core) 
Mott Core Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Drills, Diamond 
Mott Core Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Drills (Well) (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Drives (Multiple, Belt, Chain, 
Rope) 
*allia-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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Che TYLER-NIAGARA 
SCREEN 


Positive Cirele-Throw Vibration 











HOW 
AGGURATE 
IS YOUR THUMB? 


Many persons gauge the hardness of 








7 Let us quote 
| | on your 
requirements ! 


dynamite and the plasticity of gela- 
tin with the thumb. Hercules mea- 
sures these qualities with specially 
designed apparatus... Each grade of 


explosive requires a definite degree 


Especially 
adapted for 
coarse work... 
used successfully with 10-inch 
opening screen! 


of hardness or a certain plasticity 
for best blasting results. These “just- 
right” standards are followed in all 
Hercules plants. ..It is attention to 
details such as these that 
makes Hercules explosives 
IMMENSE TONNAGES so uniformly dependable. 
ACCURACY «LOW COST OPERATION 


Che W. 8S. TYLER Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
960 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 








A-43-8 


New STATIONARY SHAFT 
ROLL CRUSHER 


WITH BEARINGS INSIDE THE ROLLS 


@ With shells and bearings revolving on stationary rather than 
live shafts, and SKF roller bearings rather than plain bearings, 
the Western Roll Crusher concentrates the load at a point ex- 
ceptionally close to the supporting frame. 


Stationary shafts have the further advantage of insuring per- 
fect bearing alignment at all times. In other types of construc- 
tion the bearings must move parallel to the frame as the springs 
compress during the crushing operation, and since the two 
bearings on the same shaft seldom move exactly alike, there is 
almost always misalignment with resultant heating and excessive 
wear. Western design keeps the bearings in line at all times. 


Other important features in this fine reduction crusher are: 




















1. 2-inch Manganese steel shells. pe eo si pom — ype ca Ne ad e's 

. ° u. y $. per nour. : '°"4 ° u. e 
2. Aroller chain drive for the rolls. per hour. Maximum feed sizes, 1-1," to 1-34", plus spread 
3. A counter-shaft for direct motor drive. of shells. 


4. Easy adjustment of rolls for material from 11/2 


itelean te: dunt: Fill in the coupon for full de- 


scription of these and other details 

















Te | 
THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO. described in Bulletin 1358 A. D. ge ‘ 
Home Office: Aurora, Ill. Cable Address: AWCO, Aurora a ° ne © 
Branches in Principal Cities ==" R 4 Machine a ghe tacts O* ‘ 
tO est oe i D givin 1 
Austin ino’® 4458 i548. 
a. purrs: pulletin Ne ye. 3 ¥ ‘ 


Name ad ert. a e 
"ti 

ROAD ROLLERS, CRUSHING & SCREENING PLANTS, SCARIFIERS MOTOR GRADER} adress te eeeey 

SWEEPERS & SPRINKLERS. ROAD GRADERS, ELEVATING GRADERS DRAGS, SHON m ee =2e AGONS, SNOW PLOWS. 


9 City — 


December, 1934 
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Dryers 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Tyler Co., W. S 


Dust-Collecting Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv 
Co. 


Dust Handling Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co, 


Dust Hoods and Helmets 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Corp. 


Dynamite (See Explosives) 


Electrical Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


*General Electric Co. 
Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Elevators (See 


Conveyors and 
Elevators) 


Engineers 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
—— & Snow Co., C. O. 
sonnot Co 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Engine Generator Sets 
See Generator Sets (Engine). 


a (Diesel) 
. re Ibe re Mi Cc; 


Engines (Steam) 
*Morris Machine Works 
*Nordberge Mfg. Co. 


Excavating siinhanens (See 
Shovels; Cranes; Buckets; 
ete.) 


Excavators—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


E spieste es 
fercules Powder Co, 


Fans (Exhaust) 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Feeders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese 
oe. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co, 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Fencing (Woven Wire) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 
Floor Sweeping Systems (Hy- 
dro Vacuum) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Fuses (Detonating) 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 
*Hercules Powder Co 


Steel 


Fuses (Electrical) 

*General Slectne Co, 
Gaskets 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gasoline Engines (See Engines 

—Internal-Combustion) 

Gas Producers 

Wellman Engr. Cx 
Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 
Gates (Clamshell) 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo, 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Gears (Herringbone) 


*Bartlett & Snow Co., Cc. O. 
*General Electric (¢ 0. 
*Link-Belt Co 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Gears and Pinions 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*General Electric Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Gelatin (See Explosives) 


Generators (See Motors and 


Generators) 


Generator Sets (Engine) 
*General Electric Co. 


Generator Sets (Motor) 
*General Electric Co. 


Generator Sets (Turbine) 
*General Electric Co. 


Glass Sand Equipment 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Goggles 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Corp. 
Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 


Clamshell, Orange - Peel, 
etc.) 


Grating (Steel) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding ) 


Cc. O. 


Grizzlies 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


*Eagle Iron Works 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Smith Engr. Works 


Guards (Wire) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Guns (Hydraulic) 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Haulage Systems (Electric) 
*General Electrie Co. 


Hoiste 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Hoppers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Hose Couplings (See Cou- 
plings) 

Hydraulic Guns (See Guns— 
Hydraulic) 

Idlers 

American Manganese Steel 

Co. 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Bonnot Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Lights (Flood) 
*General Electric Co. 


Lime-Handling Equipment 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co, 


Lime Kilns 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun M fg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings) 


Loaders and Unloaders 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cc. O. 


Locomotives (Diesel) 
*Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
*Plymouth Locomotive Works 


(Diesel-Electric) 
ate-Root-Heath Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
*Plymouth Locomotive Works 


yas and 


Locomotives 
. KF 


Locomotives (Electric, 
Steam) 
ite-Root-Heath Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
*Lima Locomotive Works 
*Plymouth Locomotive Works 


°F; 


Locomotives (Gas-Electric) 
*Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
*Plymouth Locomotive Works 


Locomotives (Oil-Electrie) 
*Fate-Root-Heath Co 
*General Electric Co. 
*Plymouth Locomotive Works 


Locomotives (Storage Battery) 
*General Electric Co. 


Locomotives (Trolley-Battery) 
*General Electric Co, 


Magnetic Pulleys (See Pulleys, 
Magnetic) 


Manganese Steel 
American Manganese 
Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 


(Plates and 


Steel 


Manganese Steel 
Sheets) 
American 
Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 


Manganese Steel 


Measuring Devices (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Mill Liners and Linings 


American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co.. C. O. 


*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer ) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bonnot Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Motor Trucks 
General Motors Truck Co. 


Motors and Generators 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*General Electric Co. 


Motors (Internal-Combustion) 
(See Engines — Internal- 
Combustion) 

Nails 


*American Steel & Wire Co. 


Netting (Locomotive Stack) 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Nozzles (Gravel Washing) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 


Nozzles (Spray) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Packings 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. 


Partitions (Wire) 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Perforated Metal Plates 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pipe Flanges 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 


Pneumatic Drills (See Drills, 
Rock) 


Portable Conveyors 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 
*Austin-Western Road Machy. 
Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 


Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal Combustion) 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Power Cables (Rubber Clad) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 


Power Shovels (See Shovels, 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion and Steam) 


Pulleys (Magnetic) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulleys (Win 
Sprout, W a & Co. 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C, O. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
Co. 


Pulverizers (See also Crush- 
ers; Mills; etc.) 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Austin-Western Road Machy, 
Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Bonnot Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfe. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Cc. O. 


Co. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 
romp Valves (See Valves 
ump) 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps a al) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 


Pumps (Dredging) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 

Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese 


Steel 


Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete 7 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


Respirators 
Pulmosan 
Corp. 


Safety Equipment 


* * See also information in the 1934 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 
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then load anil hook-up with Cordeau 


Yes! can be profitable te heal, up 
fa khammer holes with Cordeau 
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SAFETY FUSE 
LIGHTERS 


SAFETY FUSE 
LIGHTERS 


a ae oan, / Te “4 The Ensign Bicktord Company  Sumsbury . Cone 





Lets gel one Job 


DONE/ 








ME ENSIGN.BICKFOR 


<sioie | 


THEY ALL TELL THE SAME 
STORY 


nd P 
SAFETY,LIES IN SKILL 


Skill in planning shots 
Skill in using explosives 
. - « these are your jobs. 


Skill in making safety fuse and CORDEAU- 
BICKFORD DETONATING FUSE. 

. .. these are our jobs, backed by 99 years’ 
experience in 1935, 100 in 1936. 


An insensitive detonator, CORDEAU- BICK- 
FORD DETONATING FUSE has made the giant 
blast practicable and has brought to smaller 
hook-ups the same basic advantages: accu- 
rate timing, lower hazard, more power from 
explosives. 


CB37 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 
SIMSBURY 


DETONATIN 


KTORD 


CONNECTICUT 
Since 1836 





December, 1934 








BONNOT 
CRUSHERS 
for PROFIT 





Note the Bonnot reduction principle 
featuring slow creep mantle, which 
insures even distribution of wear over 
the entire crushing area. 


SCORES of operators are turning to Bonnot Re- 
duction Crushers to meet today’s demand for 
better materials at lower costs—with increased 
profits for themselves. 


Note these Bonnot features, all contributing to 
economy: 


Long Life: Uniform wearing area with six times 
the average wearing surface. No gears, counter 
shafts or eccentric sleeves to cause mechanical 
troubles. 

Lubrication: Positive force-feed grease lubrica- 
tion individually adjusted to each bearing. 
Power: Field tests show savings up to 50%. 
Crusher starts easily under full load. 

Capacity: Continuous crushing action, without 
idle or back stroke, gives maximum capacity. 
Maintenance: Manganese steel wearing parts. 
Heavy alloy steel frame. All parts designed for 
100% overload. Negligible upkeep cost. 


+ Ear” 





Manufactured Under I S. Patent No. 1,946,763 


Write for Bulletin No. 160 


THE BONNOT CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 
Since 1891 
New York Office — 30 Church St. 
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Rheostats 
*General Electric Co. 


Rock Drills (See Drills — 
Rock) 


Rod Mills 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 


Safety Equipment 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Corp. 


Sand Separators 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C, O. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Sand-Settling Tanks 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 


Scrapers (Power Drag) 
*Austin-Western Road Machy, 


Cc. O. 


Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Screens 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese 


Co. 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Deister Concentrator Co, 
Deister Machine Co. 

*Eagile Iron Works 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

McLanahan — Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. 

National Wite “Cloth Co. 

*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Productive Equip. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S 

*Universal Crusher Co. 


Steel 


Screens ( Vibrating or Shaking) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Austin-Western Road Machy. 

Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 
*Deister Concentrator Co, 
Deister Machine Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Decal & Ma- 
chinery Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Nordberg Mfe. Cc 
Productive Beuip. ‘Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout. Waldron & Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 


Scrubbers 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Separators (Air) 
araters) 


(See Air Sep- 


Sheaves 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Manganese 
Co. 

*Eagle Iron Works 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Shovels (Electric, Internal 
Combustion and Steam) 
*Austin-Western Road Machy. 


Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Speed Reduction Units 
*General Electric Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 


Steel 


Sprays 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Sprockets and Chain 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Pettibone Mulliken Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Starters (Automatic, Motor) 


*General Electric Co. 


Steel (Alloy) 
(See Alloys—Steel) 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 


Steel Inclines (See Inclines, 
Steel) 


Steel Plate Construction 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Storage Equipment 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Sweeping Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Switehboards (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Switches (Safety) 
*General Electric Co. 


Tanks 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Testing Sieves and Shakers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 

Tires (Truck) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- 
cessories ) 


Cc. O. 


Cc. O. 


Track Equipment 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Track Shifters 
*Nordberg Mfg. ¢ 
Tractors 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
*Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
*Plymouth Locomotive Works 


Trailers 

General Motors Truck Co. 
Tramways (Aerial) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 


Transfornrers 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*General Electric Co. 


Transmission Belting (See Belt- 
ing) 


Transmission Machinery 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


American Manganese Steel 


if 0. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. 


Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Trippers 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 


Truck Mixers 


*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


Trucks and Trailers (See Mo- 
tor Trucks) 


Tube-Mills (See 
Tube, etc.) 


Mills—Ball, 


Underground Loaders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Unit Heaters 

*General Electric Co. 
Unloaders (Box Car) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


*Link-Belt Co. 


Variable Speed Reducers or 
Transmissions 
*Link-Belt Co. 


* See also information in the 1934 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 





Vibrating Screen Plate 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Vibrating Screens (See Screens 
—Vibrating) 


Vibrators 


*Tyler Co., Ww. S. 
Washers (Sand, Gravel and 
Stone) 


*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Eagle Iron Works 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Smith Engr. Works 

*Tyler Co., W. S 
Welding & Cutting Equipment 
*General Electric Co. 
Welding Supplies 

American Manganese Steel 

Co. 

*American Steel & Wire Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
Manganese Steel Forg re Co. 


Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 
Wheels (Car) 


American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Winches and Capstans 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 


*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Wire & Cable (Electric) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
*General Electric Co. 

Wire Cloth 

Buffalo Wire Works Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
*Robins Conveying Be It Co 
*Tyler Co., oe 


Wire Rope 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 
Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire-Rope Fittings 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 
Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Slings 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Hazard Wire Rope Co 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire (Welding) 

*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Worm Gears (See Gears and 

Pinions) 



















maemoODRIC K 
PERFORATED METALS 


are popular in the quarry fields. 
They wear well. 


Heat -Treated 


Full range of sizes 
















Unique principle of hydrosealing both sides of the 


Double-Corrugated Plates 
with square, round and 
“Sqround”’ perforations. Write 
for data, particularly on the new 
“Sqround”’ Mesh. 


Investigate the Weston Testing 
Screen for making sizing tests. 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. Sy 


Baltimore Birmingham Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Hazleton New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 

















impeller against abrasive wear, cuts maintenance 
to a fraction and saves 4 in power costs in 
eleulolsle Me yelaleMme|ceh7-) Magela Melle Mel ial-tamel olgelsi7- 
leh {late} toes tiluleli-YeM-Teelslelull-tiellelgelili-y-Te 
2 to 227, pulley or mo - 
Descriptive Catalog sent on request 


ALLEN-SHERMAN-HOFF CO. 


223 South Fifteenth Street 
Phi ladelphia, i) . 
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In cement plant or quarry, on all kinds 

of rock, the DIXIE MOGUL Hammer 

Mill steadily grinds out new records in 
production—dependably operating, day 
in and day out, without clogging, balk- 
ing or breakdowns. 









The extra sturdy construction of the 
DIXIE is exemplified by the special 
moving breaker plate which has 26 
times the average wearing area. That 
means increased service life and re- 
duced upkeep costs, real economy. 


If you want a great crusher for doing 
a great job at lowest cost, specify the 
DIXIE for your primary, secondary or 





fine reduction. Available in 40 sizes é 
for any capacity requirements. Write 5 eer. 3 Ss 
for DIXIE Catalog. 


DIXIE MACHINERY MFG. COMPANY 


4209 Goodfellow Avenue St. Louis. Missouri 














me PLAT-O!! “DIAMOND” 


ee I] Heavy DREDGE PUMPS 
| Duty Equipped with the 


VIBRATING | || “WEAR RESISTER™ 


SCREEN ARE CUTTING COSTS 


' Built in all standard 


sizes and in from FOR THEIR OWNERS TODAY 


one to three decks. 


aaeeet? 


a 
Write for Descriptive Bulletin No. 22 Don't Delay 
* INVESTIGATE 


YOU TOO CAN SAVE 
DEISTER COMPOUND , 
FUNNEL CLASSIFIER SENSATION \L pump per — gene hig 


the new “Wear Resistet a ne ce 
‘: ‘ _ ie ae ; velopment that stops destructive abrasion by protect 
For hydraulic sizing of finer materials ing pump shell, side plates and liners at vital points 
5/16” and down. Also for cleaning sand It ign a reduce ee a 
; a ° . ° ° costly shutdowns and steps up production. col 
by elimination of silt, slime, vegetable tributes to the high record of Diamond Dredge Pumps 
matter and other light impurities. Ser amen unter severe conditions. 
” Write for Bulletin of the new ‘“‘Wear Resister,” 
7 me: ° ° NT 09 and read how it may be adapted to your installation. 
Fully described in Bulletin No. 23 


PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CO. 
DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 4712 Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 


1933 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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¥ MORRIS 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


For hydraulic dredging, filling, sand and gravel production; hy- 
draulic conveying of slurry and other liquids containing abrasive 
materials; clear water pumps for general service. 

Also complete dredges with 
all accessory equipment. 
Dredging pump designs in- 
clude heavy-duty types and 
special alloy parts for severe 
service. ypes and sizes for 
the largest or smallest opera- 
tions, and for belt, motor, 
steam, oil or gasoline-engine 
drive. 

Write for Bulletins 


Morris Machine Works 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Expert Office: 30 Church St., New York 

















ROCK CRUSHERS 


TO MEET EVERY NEED 





Stationary and portable 
Crushers Elevators 
Conveyors Screens 
Bins Pulverizers 


Crushing Rolls 


Complete plants in 
many sizes built to 
meet individual require 
ments. 


Write for catalogue and 
tell us your needs. 

aed engineers will 
help solve your prob- 
lem. 


UNIVERSAL oo ((), 83, ghey, Wes 












No Matter 
How Dirty Your Pit 
or River Deposits— 
The Deiner Overstrom Diagonal Deck Sand and Gravel 
Washing Table efficiently removes coal, sticks, clay, debris 
and contamination from dirty sand and gravel, producing 
a premium product. Capacity runs 20 to 45 tons per hour 
depending on size of material treated. Handles fine sand 
up to 2” gravel. 
THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO. 
911 Glasgow Ave. Incorporated 1906 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
New York Office, 104 Pearl St., New York 





FIVESTAR FEATURES 


of National Wire Cloth 


* Withstands vibration without 
crystallization 
> Super-tough to resist abrasion 


+ Maintains accuracy through- 
out life of screen 


+ Has outworn other special 
alloy cloths 


Economical in price and serv- 
iceability 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN : 3 

NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CoO. 


Foot of Belle Street, St. Paul, Minn. 











LEADERS SINCE 1835 


CRUSHERS—Double roll and Sledge Wedge Crushers, 


— practically any product. Capacities to 1000 tons an 
our. 


SUPER DRY PANS—For especially large tonnages. 


WASHERS AND SCRUBBERS — Steel log Washers; 


scrubbers, cylinder washers, sand drags and washing 
screens. 


DRYERS—Revolving cylindrical, of various sizes. 


JIGS—For concentrating and beneficiating hematite and 
manganese ores. 


SCREENS—Cylindrical and conical screens of any size 
and capacity. 


HOISTS, ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS — Electric, 


friction and gravity hoists, steel conveyors of different 
sizes and capacities. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

















SAVE YOUR CONVEYOR 
na and 
Elevator 
Belts with 
SPROUT-WALDRON 





Interchangeable with _ standard 
pulleys. Nothing can lodge be 
tween belt and pulley. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. INC. 
1221 SHERMAN ST., MUNCY, PA. 
Elevating, Conveying and Transmission Equipment 























SHOVELS-CRANES-CLAMSHELLS-DRAGLINES 
3-4 yd., 1 vd., 1 1-4 yd., 1 1-2 yd., & 1 3-4 yd. 


(A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY JOB) 


The Ohio Power Shovel Company 







Division Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated 


Lima, Ohio, UL S.A. 








Advertise your 
wants and surplus 
equipment in 


with which is aah 


TARE atu 





Pit and Quarry 


























Buy “A Haiss’’ 





ECAUSE it 



















is the most 
successful, most 
satisfactory and 


most profitable 
—which fact 
you can confirm 
from users, and 
reason out from 
reading the 
Haiss catalogs. 
Four Standard 
Haiss Loaders— 
1 to 3 yds. per 
minute. 


Ask for catalogs 


George Haiss Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
142d St. & Rider Ave., New York, N. Y. 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


Builders also of Haiss ELevAtors SCREENS 








MORROW 
SCREEN PLATES 














ORROW PERFORATED METAL SCREEN 
eNO PLATES for sizing and preparing coal, 
sand, gravel, stone and other bulk materials are 
made by a Company specializing in screening 
machinery. 

A complete set of punches and dies covering a wide 


range of sizes, in round, square, oval and diagonal | 


slots are ready for the press, insuring prompt de- 
livery of orders. 


The Morrow Manufacturing Co. 





Wellston, Ohio 





December, 1934 












GREATER 
TONNAGE 


with 


HALF THE 
POWER 
CosT 


Guaranteed! 


The Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Gyratory Crushet 
is guaranteed to produce a greater tonnage than any 
other crusher of a given size, with half the power pet 
ton of ore. This crusher can be equipped with a syn 
chronous motor in its pulley, or driven by flat or \ 


belt from a standard motor. 

The Savings Effected with this crusher 
In cost of Maintenance............-.ccece 80% 
In Power..... .... the entire cost of crusher 


and motor in pulley is amortized annually. 


Sieving test on glacial gravel crushed at the rate of 18 





tons per hour, with No. 19 crusher set to 14 in., and 
using less than 15 hp., follows: 
OC Orr LOO™% 
SS oe ee 21UA% 
Minus 3—Plus 4 17% 
Minus 4—Plus 14 3614 
Minus 14—Plus 48........ ite cae Ln 
Minus 48—Plus 100.......... ia 
a a in ok iS. lwiin wii SAY 
KENNEDY 
VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


Double Strength 
High Class 
Workmanship 
and Material 
Greatest 


Capacity 





(Guaranteed 


No repair parts sold after 4 years in use except screen 
| { 
loth 


Write today for our Catalog No. 16-P-1234 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN 
MFG. & ENG. CORP. 


2 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES:—Chicago: 120 South La Salle St Birmingham, Ala.: Comer 
Building. Los Angeles, Calif.: 416 South Spring St. London, England: Bush House 
Paris, France: 40 Rue des Mathurins Johannesburg, 8. Africa: 73 Cullinan Bldg 
Canadian Agents: The William Kennedy & Sons, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ont. Australian 
Agents: Walkers Limited, Maryborough, Queensland. New Zealand Agents: Booth, 
MacDonald & Co., Ltd., Christchurch 











BELT CONVEYOR IDLERS 







@ Equipped with 
Timken bearings and 
factory tested so that 


EAGLE SWINTEK 
SCREEN NOZZLE LADDER 
LOWER YOUR COST 

















they are ready for im- 
mediate field service, 
B&S belt conveyor 
idlers give maximum performance. 
... They are easily lubricated. 
Standard sizes of flat and troughed 
design carried in stock for your 
convenience. Full details on request. 


CRUSHERS 
ROTARY SCREENS 
DRYERS 

SKIP HOISTS 
ELEVATORS 
CONVEYORS 


THE C.0O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 





6194 HARVARD AVENUE : CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Will eliminate stoppages 
and slug pumping — in- 
suring an even, constant 
feed of solids to the suc- 
tion nozzle — with less 
power—greatly decreas- 
ing the cost per yard of 
material produced. 

Write for descriptive lit- 
erature and let us tell 
you how this can be 
done with your dredge. 


Eagle lron Works 


Des Moines, lowa 








Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 











Performance - I ested 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 


Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 




















Perforated Metals — Screens of 
All Kinds —For Sand, Gravel, 
Stone, Etc. 


MATERIAL IN STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2435 West 24th Place 
CHICAGO, ILL. 













PIT AND QUARRY 


Research Deparment 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, II. 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 


Agitators, Sand and 
Gravel 
Agitators, Slurry 


Chains, Power Shovel, 
Crane and Dredge 
Chains, Transmission 


Dryers, Rotary 
Dryers, Sand and Gravel 
Dust Collecting Systems 


Air cleaners 

Air compressors 

Bag filling and weighing 
machinery 

Bags, cloth 

Bags, paper 

Balls, steel 

Barges, steel 

Belt dressing 

Belt fasteners 

Belting, conveyor and 
elevator 

Belting, transmission 

Belt lacing 

Belt plates 

Belt rivets 

Belt tighteners 

Bin gates 

Bins, concrete 

Bins, steel 

Blasting supplies 

Blasting powder 

Blocks, friction 

Boats, self-unloading 

Bodies, Motor Trucks 

Brake Linings 

Buckets, Clamshell 

Buckets, Conveyor and 
Elevator 

Buckets, Dragline 

Buckets, Orange Peel 

Cableways, Slackline 

Caleining Machinery 

Car Dumpers 

Car Pullers and Movers 

\Carriers, Belt 

Cars, Dump 

Cars, Kiln 

Castings, Manganese 
Steel 

[ Castings, Steel 

\Chains, Conveyor and 
Elevator 


To be used for. . 


Firm Name 


Address 





Chutes 

Classifiers 

Clips, Wire Rope 
Clutches 

Clutches, Magnetic 


| \Conerete Plants, Ready 


Mixed 
Cones, Washing 
Conveyors, Apron 
Conveyors, Belt 
Conveyors, Pneumatic 
Conveyors, Screw 
Conveyors, Skip 
Coolers 
Couplings, Flexible 
Couplings, Hose 
Cranes, Locomotive 
Cranes, Overhead 

Traveling 
Cranes, Truck 
Crushers, Cone 
Crushers, Disc 
Crushers, Gyratory 
Crushers, Hammer 
Crushers, daw 
Crushers, Ring 
Crushers, Roll 
Crushers, Rotary 
Cutter Heads, Dredging 


Derricks 

Draglines, Cableway 

Draglines, Revolving 
Boom 

Dredges, Dipper 

Dredges, Hydraulic 

Dredges, Ladder 

Drill Sharpening Ma- 
chinery 

Drills, blast hole 

Drills, Dianrond Core 

Drills, Hand Hammer 


Dynamite 

Elevators, Bucket 

Engines, Diesel 

Engines, Gas 

Engines, Gasoline 

Engines, Hoisting 

Engines, Oil 

Feeders 

Filters, Air 

Filters, Oil 

Fire Brick 

Flanges, Pipe 

Frogs and Switches 

Fuses, Blasting 

Gears 

Goggles 

Governors 

Grinding Balls 

Grizzlies 

Guns, Hydraulic 

Hoists, Air 

Hoists, Derrick 

Hoists, Drum 

Hoists, Motor Truck 
Body 

Hoists, Skip 

Hose, Air Steam, Water 

Hose, Sand Suction 

Hydrators 

Kettles, Caleining 

Kilns, Rotary 

Kilns, Vertical 

Linings, Kiln 

Loaders, Portable 

Loaders and Unloaders, 
Box Car 

Locomotives, Diesel 

Locomotives, Gasoline 

Locomotives, Steam 

Log Washers 

Measuring Devices 


ye er ee Individual 


cca minted eee, 


Mills, Compartnrent 

Mills, Tube 

Mixers, Plaster 

Motors, Electric 

Motors, Gasoline 

Motor Trucks 

Motor Trucks Ready- 
Mixed Concrete 

Nozzles, Hydraulic 
Mining 

Nozzles, Gravel Washing 

Nozzles, Spray 

Nozzles, Dust Settling 

Nozzles, Suction Hose 

Nuggets, Grinding Per- 
forated Metal 

Poidometers 

Pulleys, Clutch 

Pulleys, Magnetic 

Pulverized Fuel Systems 

Pulverizers, Ball, Con- 
ical, Pebble 

Pulverizers, Disc 

Pulverizers, Hammer 

Pulverizers, Ring 

Pulverizers, Rod 

Pulverizers, Roll 

Pumps, Centrifugal 

Pumps, Deep Well 

Pumps, Sand and Gravel 

Pumps, Slurry 

Pumps, Steam 

Radiators, Engine Cool- 
ing 

Rails 

Refractories 

Respirators 

Rollers, Conveyor 

Rolls, Crushing 

Rope, Wire 

Safety Appliances 

Sand-Lime-Brick 
Machinery 

Seales, Track 


Scales, Truck 
Scrapers, Dragline 











Screens, Revolving 

Screens, Shaking 

Screens, Vibrating 

Separators, Air 

Separators, Dry Centrif- 
ugal 

Separators, Magnetic 

Shovels, Gasoline 

Shovels, Steam 

Skips 

Sleeves, Dredge 

Slugs and Nuggets, 
Grinding 

Speed Reducers and 
Gears 

Spray Nozzles 

Sprays, Paint 

Sprockets 

Steel, Tool 

Stokers 

Switches, Track 

Tanks, Concrete and Steel 

Tanks, Sand Settling 

Tanks, Wood 

Thickeners, Slurry 

Track, Portable 

Track Shifters 

Tractors, Crawler 

Tramways, Aerial 

Trippers, Belt 

Trippers, Tramway 

Unloaders 

Valves, Pump 

Washers and Scrubbers, 
Sand, Gravel, Stone 

Weighters, Automatic 

Welding Supplies 

Wheels, Car 

Winches 

Wire Cloth 

Wire Cloth, Manganese 
Steel 


State. 





Pit and Quarry 
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FOR HARD PUNISHMEN 


WOVEN FOR ALL 
SCREENING 
REQUIREMENTS 











DREDGING 


. =, since 1889 with 
om 


u 

wn ERIE PUMPS 
Sia 

a This record of service is a tribute 









_———* to the efficient design and sturdy 
amt construction, which have been de 
ee | veloped to such a high standard by 
Erie engineers. Complete line of 

types and sizes 


Send for Bulletin 


ERIE PUMP & ENGINE WORKS 


153 Glenwood Ave. MEDINA, N. Y. 
































THE stamina of a buffalo plus the wearability 
of a newly developed alloy steel—this is BUFF- 
ALOY, the modern wire cloth that defies the 


abrasive action of the hardest materials. Its use 
in your screening equipment will cut down re- 
placement costs and give increased service. 
Write today for Folder No. 101-B. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS COMPANY 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) Established 1869 
526 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. Phila. Branch: 11 So. 7th St. 





Williams Buckets are digging 
demons! Hook them to your 
cranes for bigger output 
more profit Write for bul- 
letins 


7014 Central Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 











The Field’s Best Paper 
Is Now Only One Dollar 
per Year—Why Pay More? 


Since the announcement of the reduction in price of Pit and 
Quarry, more subscriptions have been received from operators 
in a single month than in previous three months’ periods. 


For now monthly operators get all the news of the industry, 
intelligent and comprehensive discussions of its problems, 
more and better plant stories and technical articles, and all 
departments formerly presented—all for one dollar per year. 


Pit and Quarry is read by 21% times as many production, 
administrative, and sales executives who subscribe to trade 
papers as any other paper in the field. Showing that sub- 
scriber-popularity is proof of editorial superiority. 


Try a year’s subscription—you'll find ideas in each issue 
that will more than repay the whole subscription price. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 











Protect workers 
against DUSTS! 


This serious health hazard is over- 
come by wearing Pulmosan "M" 
Dust Respirators. They filter out 
dusts and let in pure air. Can be 
worn for long periods without dis- 
comfort or fatigue. Highest safety 
with easy, natural breathing. Give 
your men ''M" Respirators and be 
safe. Write for Bulletin No. 2, for 
details. 








Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 
176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PULMOSAN eeseinators 




















Still the World's Champion for 
Durability in Screen Cloth. No 
matter what the service may 
be, its superiority is undisputed. 
The harder the service, the 
more resistant it gets. Install a 
ROL-MAN SCREEN, com- 


pare it on a "TONNAGE 
A TRUE MANGANESE STEEL cCReENED" basis, and you'll 


know why it is ‘standard’ in 
hundreds of plants. ROL-MAN 
is also available in WELDING 


RODS. Bulletins on request.— 























December, 1934 


The Manganese Steel Forge 
Co., Richmond St. & Castor 
Ave., Philadelphia. 
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Broadcast @/Prt"Quarry® section 





2—3 and 5-roll Raymond High Side 


nee AD 8’ 8”x85’ 

l 20’ Silex Lined Tube Mill; Hardinge 

1—8’x22’ Kennedy Iron Lined Tube Mill 

4—6’x30’ Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, each 1300 sq 
heating surface 

1— 36x36", 4XC Gruendler Swing Hammer Mill 

1 36x24” Jeffrey Type D Hammer Mill 


4—Ruggles-Coles Class A Rotary Dryers—4x20’, 5x2¢ 


3 5 , , ion 8) ima S A L E 1—40x36” Williams No. 6 Universal 
Mills ll. 


Hammer Mi 


12—Jaw Crushers—24x36, 36x30, 42x60 Farrel; 36x42, 
42x48, 30x60 Traylor; 56x72 Buchanan; 42x40, 48x60 


Allis Chalmers 


5—Symons Cone Crushers—2 ft.; 5‘9 ft.; 2—7 ft 

i—No. 50 Ingersoll Rand Drill Sharpener 

9—Crushing Rolls—8x5, 20x14, 36x16 Sturtevant; 30x10 
Colorado Iron Works 36x16, 42x16 Allis-Chalmers 
36x16, 42x16 Traylor 

5—Air Separators—30”, 10’, 12’, 14’ 





17-19 Park Row, New York City 


Shops and Yards at 
Newark, N. J., cover six acres 


Send for Bulletin No. 15 listing 


All sizes and types Jaw, Gyratory and Roll Crushers, Swing Hammer Mills, Elevators, Belt Conveyors, Rotary and 
Vibrating Screens, Rotary Kilns and Dryers, Raymond and other fine Pulverizers, Air Separators, Hardinge Ball and 
Pebble Mills, silex and iron lined Tube Mills, Shovels and Cranes, etc. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


Inc. 
Barclay 7-0600 


WE WILL BUY YOUR SURPLUS 
MACHINERY 





GORY 


GRE 
ge 


REBUILT 


Electric Motor 
Driven Pumps, 











Air Compressors, Big 


e Bargains, All Standard 
e Sell Makes Motors. 
e Buy ° 

Always Dependable 

e Rent : Economical 
@ Repair e 
* Exchange Money-Back Guarantee 
e All Makes 


GREGORY ELEC. CO. 


e and Sizes 1603 S. Lincoln St., Chicago 











Cars and Locomotives 


33—Western 5-yd. 36” gauge Heavy 
duty type 2-way side dump cars; 
modern; box-doors— 
GENUINE BARGAIN. 
These cars must be removed 
IMMEDIATELY from present 
location—Hamilton, Ohio. 


2—Whitcomb — 30 ton, Standard 
gauge gasoline Switching Loco- 
motives, located in Pittsburgh 
Vicinity. 
In our Birmingham Stock we 
have the finest lot of STEAM 
LOCOMOTIVES; saddle tanks 
and switchers; to be found in 
the United States. 


Birmingham Rail & Locomotive 
Co. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


FOR SALE 


1—-12’ Gayco Separator, model 21. 

3 Harcinge Mills, 414’x16”, 5’x22”, 
x30” 

3- Jaw Crushers 10x77”, 24x12”, 30x60”, 

2—Sturtevant No. 1, No. 1% Rotary 
Fine Crushers, 

1—Sturtevant No, 1 Ring Roll Mill. 

4—Gates Gyratory Crushers No. 3D, 
No. 6D. 

5—Traylor Crushing Rolls, 
36x16”. 

3—Raymond Mills, two roll, four roll, 
five roll. 

6—No. 0000, No. 00, No. 1 
Mills. 

2—Rod Mills 5x10’, 4x10’. 

2—12” Traylor Bulldog 
Crushers. 

1—Symons 7’ Cone Crusher 

4—Tyler, Sturtevant Vibrating 
Screens, single and double units. 

6—Hammer Mills, Jeffrey, Williams, 

Sturtevant, 
“ONLY A PARTIAL LIST! YOUR 

INQUIRIES SOLICITED!” 


STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION 
183 Varick St., New York City, N. Y. 


42x18”, 


taymond 


Gyratory 





MOTORS— | ENGINE GENER 
3 PH., 60 CY. |} 1-400 kva., Cr. Wh., 
Hp. Type Speed | 240 v., 3 ph., 60 cy., 
800 G. sl. rg. 720 | 120 r.p.m. to Hamil- 


ton Corliss Engine. 
57 | MOTOR GENER. 

D 1-750 ce. MPC., 

ano Ai. Gh.'sin. 340 | +350 D.C. Gener. 
to 1100 hp. G. E., 

ATI, synch. motor, 

2200-3-60-900 r.p.m. 
CENTRIF. PUMPS 
3-14,000 G.P.M., 150’ 
200 G. E. sl. rg. 1200 Head dir. conn., 675 
200 West. sl. rg. 500 hp. Al. a | a r.p.m 
200 F. M. sl. rg. 600 | syn. mo : 
150 G. E. sl. rg. 1750 1-14,000 rt P. M., 60 


400 Al. Ch. syn. 300 
300 Al. Ch.sl.rg. 585 
260 Al. Ch. syn. 720 
250 West. sl. rg. 720 


150 G. E. sq.c. 1750 Hd., dir. conn. 260 
100 Cr. Wh. syn. 225 hp., Al. Ch. 720 r.p.m 


Above are a few of our stock items. 


BE 
153 W. {8TH ST., 
REBUILT GUARANTEED 














1—25 ton Ohio Loco. Crane, 50’ boom ASME boiler. 
1—Vulcan 40 ton Std. Ga. Saddle Tank Locomotive. 
1—Baldwin 75 ton 6 wheel Switcher (Oil Burner). 
1—Marion 1 yd. Steam Crane, 40’ boom, on cats. 
1—Marion 15 ton Gas Crane, 40’ boom, fairleads. 
i—Link-Belt K-2 Crane, 40’ boom, 15 ton capacity. 
Browning % yd. Shovel, 35’ crane boom. 
l~rain 75-1% yd. chain crowd Shovel. 
Keystone one yard Skimmer and Trench Hoe Att 
Universal 7% ton Truck Cranes 
Lambert 3 drumGasHoist withSwinger, Buda gas eng 
60 HP Johnson locomotive type Boiler. 
Caterpillar 60’s with Bulldozers, 
Sullivan 310’ portable gas Compressor. 
Chgo. Pneu. 220’ portable gas Compressor. 
-Ingersoll-Rand 220’ portable air Compressors. 
6—Ingersoll-Rand Rock Drills 
2—1 yd. Insley Bottom Dum 


toe eh eee 


2 Concrete Buckets 
1—1 yd. Steubner bottom dum Concrete Bucket. 
1—1 yd. Page Dragline Bucket 
i—l yd. Blaw-Knox Clamshell Bucket. 
2—1 yd. Hayward Clamshell Buckets 
1—%4 yd. Hayward Orange Peel Bucket. 
1—% yd. Browning Clamshell Bucket. 
1—% yd. Kiesler Digging Bucket. 
1—% yd. Owen Digging Bucket. 
1—Morris 8’’ Dredge Pump with 150 HP G.E. motor. 
1—Morris 10’’ Cent. Pump 2250 GPM@130’ head. 
1—Goulds 12’ Cent. Pump with 50 HP G.E. motor 
1—Amer WellWks6x8” Cent. Pump20HP West.motor 
1—Thompson6"’ Self Priming Pump, Waukesha motor. 
4—Humdinger Self Priming Cent. Pumps, gas motors 
i—Labour 4’’ Self Priming Pump 
2—Domestic 4’’ Self Priming Pumps 
1—Domestic double diaphragm Pump with gas motor. 
I—C. H. & E. Road Pump with Gas Motor. 
1—G.E. motor, 200 HP slip ring 
—N>. 7 McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 
1—No. 5 McKiernan-Terry Hammer 

HARRY C. LEWIS 


325 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


JAW CRUSHERS —7’x11’ - 8’x14’ - 0x15” - 10°x16"- 
6"x20" ~ 11°x22” - 12°x24” - 13"x30" - 15°x30” - 18"x30"- 
18°x36" - 20°x50" - 28°x36" -30°x30" - 26"x42” - 36"x48"- 
42°x60°-42"x48". 

Crushing Rolls—16’x10" up to 54’x64’. 

Gyratory Crushers—From No. 2 up to No. 12. 

No. 0-No. 1 and No. 2 ring roll mill. 

No. 1—No. 1% and No. 2 rotary fine crushers. 

Swing hammer mills. 

3’x25’-4’x30’-5'x50’-5} 
dryers. 

4’x30’-414’x26’-5’x30’ semi-indirect heat rotary dryers. 

Indirect heat and steam heated air rotary dryers. 

Rotary cement kilns from 3’ to 8’ diameter. 

Hardinge-Marcy and Fuller-Lehigh mills. 

No. 000-No. 00-No. 0-No. 1—Raymond mills. 

One 6’x8’ Traylor ball mill. 

5’x12’ and 4’x10’ rod mills. 

Tube mills from 4’ to 7’ in diameter. 

8’-10’ and 12’ air separators. 

Hummer-Sturtevant-Gyrex and Niagara screens. 

Hoist —Air compressors—Pressure blowers. 

Shovels—Cranes. 


W. P, HEINEKEN, Engineer 
95 Liberty St., New York Tel. Barclay 7-7298 


6’x40’-6'x50’ direct heat rotary 


DERRICK OUTFIT 
1—15-ton Steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 
80-ft. boom, 38-ft. mast—in A-1 
condition. 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
3—25-ton American 8-wheel cranes, 
50-ft. boom; new in 1930. 
CARS 
12-yd. Western Air, also Hand Dump 
Cars, Flats, Gondolas, Steel Hop- 
per Cars, Box Cars. 
HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
20 N. Wacker Dr. Bidg., Cotenge- it. 


Railway Exch. Bldg. West 3ist St. 
St. Louis, Mo. New York 

















FOR SALE 
SAND PUMP 
12” American Manganese Steel with 200 HP. 
(60/440 Gen, Elec. slip ring motor 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


500 GPM. 190° head, Dayton with motor 
750 GPM 19 0” head, American Well Works 
1000 GPM 170° head, American belted 2 stage 
1000 GPM. 470’ head, Alberger turbine with motor 
1500 GPM 175’ head, Allis-Chalmers 8 stage 
AC GENERATORS 
25 KVA 1800 RPM 3/60/2300 Fairbanks- Morse 
7 KVA 1200 RPM 3/60/220 General Electric 
150 KVA 600 RPM /60/220 General Electric 
OIL ENGINES 
15 HP. 330 RPM Venn Severin semi-diesel 
100 HP 250 RPM sSessemer semi-diesel 
AC MOTORS 
30 HP 1200, 3/60/220 Gen. Elec. synchronous 
50 HP 720, 3/60/440 Gen, Elec. synchronous 
0 HP. 100, 3/60/440 Gen. Elec, slip ring 
60 HP. 900, 3/60/220 Gen. Elec. sqrl. cage 


ROCKFORD ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
726 South Wyman St. Rockford, Ill. 





Gruendler 3-X-C 
Swing Hammer Mill 
30” Diameter—30" in Width 


FOR SALE 


An ideal mill for grinding agricultural 
limestone or can be used as a secondary 
crusher for producing road stone, chips, 
etc. SKF roller bearing equipped. In 
excellent condition Will sacrifice for 
one-third of its original cost. Located 
in Southern Ohio. Address Box No 
1200, Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago. 








FOR SALE 


Erie % Yd. Steam Shovel on Cats. 
8 Ton Plymouth Std. Ga. Gas Locomotive. 
5 Ton 48’’ Ga. Plymouth Gas Locomotive. 
19 Easton 4 Yd. End Dump 48’’ Ga. Quarry 
Cars. 
5’’ High Pressure Pump. 
30 & 60 Caterpillar Tractors. 
19 K & J 16 Yd. Std. Ga. Air Dump Cars. 
2 Late Type Jordan Air Operated Spreaders. 
1 Std. Ga. Nordberg Track Shifter. 
175 Bucyrus Shovel, 5 Yd. Dipper. 
856’ Sullivan Ang. Cpd. Air Compressor with 
152 Hp. 220 V. A.C. Motor Belted. 
Derricks, Boilers, Engines, Locomotives, 
Gravel Plants, Road Rollers, Forms, Fin- 
ishers, Oil Engines, Motors 
TELL US WHAT YOU WANT TO BUY. 


The T. J. Lane Company 
Springfield, Ohio 

















FOR SALE 


Having just removed tracks from out 
quarry we have the following equip- 
ment to offer at bargain prices: 
Approximately 20 tons, 20 pound rail 
20—2 way made up steel switches 
3—3 way made up steel switches 
%—Fordson Tractors 
1—Walker & Elliott Rotary Crushe1 
l A. S. Cameron Pump, complete 
with 15 HP motor direct con 
nected 
WANTED 
1—4 x10 two or three deck vibratory 
screen 
1—3 x8 vibratory screen, 2 deck 
G. & W. H. CORSON 
Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania 
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and Quarry Publications, 538. S. 


Clark St., Chicago, 


Quarry Publications, 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


AIR COMPRESSORS Northwest Type M. Serial No 3—e-yd. gasoline crawler cranes DRILLS AND DRILL 
Portable and stationary, belt, with 2334, boom, 1%-yd. dragline Bueyrus Erie, Northwest and SHARPENERS 
elec. or gas. power, sizes from 21 or Clamshell bucket Brownhoist. — Gardner Denver wagon or derrick 
cu.ft. to 1000 eu ft 6—1l-vd. gasoline crawler type cranes DERRICKS irilis with Model 21 or 17 Gard 
BUCKETS Northwest, Link Belt, P & H, Steel and wood, stiff leg, o1 ner drills for channelling 
246—Buckets, all sizes and makes Brownhoist » to of tons Ingersoll-Rand and Sullivan jack 
CARS ——s 2 hammer column and tri] drills 
Large lot including std. ga. 6 and 1—Inget I-Rand 50 drill irpene 
l2-vd. and 20-yd i-ga 5 vd CRUSHERS AND SCREENS with dies, dollies and oir ‘fu nace 
and 24-ga. 1lle-yd F » std. ga CRUSHERS No. 6 Champion jaw crusher, N — 
flat cars and ballast cars 1—20 Traylor Bulldog Gyratory U-1075-4; jaw openin l x26’ Gasoline c and stean All 
148-—-Koppel Quarry cars 42’’ ga. 2% crusher, SU No. 14277: size of each capacity 24-35 tons per hour of | ‘Loc OMOTIVES 
: vd. One way side dump opening, 20 in. x 80 in.; weight material; weight 20,000 Ibs. Li | (iasoline locomotives fi 14-ton 
CONVEYORS and ELEVATORS 104,000 Ibs.; cap. 250 tons per hour new t )-ton, std 36 and 24. ua 
1—-St oo ee Conveyors : l Ratins of 4°’ materi al, 110 tons per hour 2-—-No. 3 MeCulley gyrat rushe 1 > ton 42’ ga. Fordson 
i 315 ft 1 Barber - Greer of 2% material: used only short size of each opening x28 1--Stea Porter saddle tank vl 
24” 125 2 Sarber-Greene rx il time pacity 25 tons per hour ‘ inder 16’’x24’’, 50 tor ial Ne 
er bearing 24’’x200 ft. and 18’’x 1—Symons coarse cone crusher, size material; 11 tons per hour 4 ) d. ga 
100 ft No. 5%, SU No 52 : capacity 450 material; weight 17,000 Ibs PUMPS 
7-Portable Belt Conveyors with steel tons per hour of 4 material SCREENS A] es and types both force, cer 
frame, gas or electric power, 18 130 tons per hour of 44’’ material; 2—Allis Chalmers roller type, all ste¢ trifugal and stean 
in. and 24 in. Barber-Greene and weight 85,000 lbs heavy duty, 48 in. dia. b i SHOVELS 
Chicago. Automatic : 1—-Set and Mining Machinery long screen in 3 sections 1—Link B Serial Ne 145 
CRANES (Locomotive) Co. crushing rolls, size 42 in. x 16 2—P & M Roller type, 48 in. by 18 crawler 1 anes Diesel shovel 
5—Locomotive cranes; sta. ga. 30 and in., rated capacity 15-20 tons per ft. long 1) ft. boom, 18 ft. stick and 2-yd 
25-tons; Ohio, Browning, Ameri hour of ’ material; weight 41,000 1—-Allis Chalmers, roller type 51 lia d ‘ 
can, Industrial lbs by 21 ft. long 1— Mode O’’ Thew crawler mount 
1 a 15 ton gasoline powered _ ‘ ed electric shovel with %-yd. di 
ocomotive crane on 8 wh. MCB e = as e! 
trucks, 50 ft. boom. Model 158-G q pm p Am 1—Model ‘‘00’’ Thew crawler mount 
CRANES and DRAGLINES E ul ent Cor oration of erica ed gas shovel with %%-yd. dipper 
2—2-yd. Diesel draglines; 1—Link PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO PITTSBURGH Also Link Belt Shovel attach 
Belt Crawler. K-55, 70 ft. boom; P. 0. Box 5419, Kingsessing Sta. 1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. P. O. Box 933 ment for Models K-55 K-44 
1—Page-Walker 65 ft. boom Phone Granite 7600 Phone Nevada 2400 Phone Federal 2000 K-42. K-38 or K-2 
— se . . x 
ATTENTION FOR SALE FOR SALE 
’ my y . .6° rh. Nd I—No, 40 Tels mith Reduction Crusher 
MACHINERY SALESMEN A : lj ‘ 1—No. 3F Telsmith Reduction Crusher 
: ee oin imestone Quarr 1—No. 2E Telsmith Reduction Crushes 
Several territories in the country are 8s g y I—No. 1030 Good Roads Reduction Crusher 
; i. : = 2—3s6 by 42 Fa Jaw Crusher 
available to aggressive, capable men and plant now operating in I—15 by 36 Farrel Jaw Crusher 
Ws ~ a—] by ) Farrel Jaw Crusher 
who want to represent an_ estab- Southern Ohio on two rail- 1—90 HIP, Waukesha Motor 
l—15 Ton Fairbanks Scale 
lished manufacturer - 7 4) Ton Fairbanks Scale 
roads. Owners in other busi- a Sen, Nontughen. Seah 
Among these territories are Iowa, : . 2—Farrel Revolving Screens 
sa cateie alike) yet ness. Will sell at sacrifice. Farrel Elevator 24”. bucket 
Northern Inols, an¢ 110. iN a a she Abe pea 
’ l 100 HEP. Motor, Slip Ri: 
reF : ‘ e Address Box 1005, Pit and 1—100 H.P. Induction Motor 
Write immediately to Box 1210, Pit 1-75 H.P. Slip Ring Motor 
\ maller 1 


Blue Ball Machine Works 


Blue Ball, Pa. 








For Sale 


1—No. 7% McCully Crusher. 

1—No. 6 Smith Crusher. 

1—No. 5 Austin Crusher. 

1—10” Superior McCully Crusher. 

1—8” Traylor Crusher. 

2—No. 3 Gates Crushers. 

1—6” Superior McCully Reduction Crusher. 

1—48” Symons Horizontal Disc Crusher. 

Several Jaw Crushers. 

Gas and Electric Motors, 1 HP to 200 HP. 

1—Clipper Well Drill. 

1—Clyde 2 Drum Hoist, built for 2 Yd. Drag 
Scraper, with or without motor. 

2—Complete Gravel Washing Plants. 


LIPPMANN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 


4603 W. Mitchell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








FOR SALE 


Osgood 1% yd. Gas Cat. Crane. 
100 HP, 3 Drum Elec. Hoist and Swinger 
Model 600 P & H Caterpillar Crane. 
1 yd. Hayward Clam Shell Bucket 
21-E Koehring Caterpillar Paver. 
50 HP Firebox Boiler on Wheels. 
50 HP Mundy Gas. Scraper Hoist 
1% yd. Sauerman Electric Drag Scraper 
444x6 Mundy Steam Swinger. 
10 In. & 8 In. MeCully Superior Crusher 
11.418 Acme 9% D Jaw Crusher. 
42x40 Superior Jaw Crusher. 
5% Ft. Symons Cone Crusher. 
15-N Allis Chalmers 30x103 Gy. Crusher. 
No. 3 and No. 8 Telsmith Crushers 
18x36 and 24x36 Traylor Crushers 
Kennedy Type 37 Fine Reduction Crusher 
No. 34 and 50 Drill Sharpeners. 
4x6 Niagara Double Deck Screen. 
12.000 gal. Steel Storage Tank, 
225 Bbl. Erie Cement Bin. 

R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
875 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PARK ROW 


FOR SALE 


ISX Jaw Crusher, type B 


Idlers and Truck Scale 


ALU NV ERZ! AGT 


NEW YORK CITY 








You Get 
ACTION 


disposing of your sur- 
plus machinery, materials 
or equipment, advertise it 


in this section. 


It has been for an 


effective means of locating 


years 


a responsible buyer. 











WANTED—CASH BUYER 


Gravel pit located on railroad and paved 
highway. 12 16 feet deep. Good 
Address Box 1205, Pit and Quarry 


Clark St., 


acres, 
deed. 
Chicago. 


Publications, 538 S 








STATIONARY OR PORTABLE 
Remanufactured—Guaranteed 


AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


560 Hamilton Ave. 


ALL MAKES 


Remanufactured Division 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








CLAM SHELL BUCKETS 


Rebuilt Owen and Haiss Buckets 
All Sizes—aAll Types 
We Specialize in Clam Shell Buckets 
SALE OR RENT 
A. WHITEHEAD 


56th and Grays Ave., Philadelphia 


VERY REASONABLE 


Thomas 12x12 double drum hoist 
Center drive Thew crawler crane, 50’ 
Model 7 Marion Steam Shovel 
Lidgerwood Car Mover 


Vulean Steam Locomotives, 36°’ ga 


THE W. T. WALSH EQUIPMENT CO. 
12500 Berea Road 


boot 


Cleveland, Ohio 














HOSE 


2% IN. FIRE HOSE 
Quantity of 2% in. standard double cotton covered 
standard lengths, standard 


Slightly used fire hose, 
“ouplings 

This hose will stand pressure 

a low figure 
SOUTHERN oe Fase co 

818 Sharp St. So. 


Offered in any quan 


tity at 


Baltimore, Md. 




















Engine, 


rusher 


100 HP Erie Economic Type Boiler 

25 HP Fairbanks Morse Oil 
Style H 

25 KVA Belted Generator 3/6 
Volts 

9x16 Reliance Portable Jaw C 
with Elevator 
Arthur 8. Partridge 

115 PINE ST, ST. 


LOUIS 








1934 


December, 
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BARGAIN — DIESEL UNIT 


180 HP, 3 cylinder, 257 RPM, type Y, style 
VA, Fairbanks-Morse vertical full Diesel en 
gine direct connected to 120 KW, 3 Phase, 60 
Cycle, 240 Volt, 257 RPM Allis Chalmers al 


ternating current generator complete with ex- 
citer, switchboard panel, instruments and all 
auxiliaries including Maxim silencer. 
Complete installation—Excellent condition 


UTILITIES ELECTRICAL 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 
714 National City Bank Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





@ Bushings—Spacers—Tubes 
j Sleeves Straight or V Seam 
For Light and Heavy 
Machinery. Ifa Split Tube 
will do (it probably will). 
Tell us how tt ts used, and 
we can make it. 
, Gifford Engine Company 
Lansing, Michigan 








ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. fer sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
* 
Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 
* 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


1—4 ft. dia. by 12 to 16 or 20 trommel screen 





to handle gravel at about 12 per hr. cap 
1—Apron Feeder 36’’ wide by 5’2’’ long 
1—5’x8’ Vibrat ng Screen, double deck 144’’ and 
’ screens 
l Dewater er for handling sand and gravel up to 
size, say about 100 ton cap. per hr, when 
using about 150 gals _Watel per ton of gravel 
1—¢ mveyor belt comple about 100 ft. long 20 to 
247 wide 
1—Conveyor belt complete about 300 ft. long 36’’ wide 
1—Swinging boom conveyor belt complete with re 





€ ivi ng ho cacy and preferabl yperating through 
a 270 degre ire for distributing the tailings off 
the end say 40 to 50 feet from the center and 
36°" wide 


Jlectric shovel 200 yds. per hr. cap., full caterpillar 





2 “el a s cap., st a 
Give full dets ails, ‘inch lien wou sont location and prices 

Address Box 1215, Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago 


NEW — 84° x60 JAWCRUSHER — USED. 
NEW NO. 12 GYRATORY—Also No. 12 used. 
USED NO. 21-K; MANY Sopakert sizes. 
SAND Pumps—12’’-10’’-8’’-6”"-4” used. 
OIL ENGINES—W ATER PU MPS 
Sereens, Elevators, Dryers, Motors. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 

ROSS POWER EQUIPMENT CO. 

Indianapolis Indiana 





DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 
FIRECLAY, ASPHALT, LIMESTONE, 
COAL AND ALL MINERALS 
Light Gasoline Outfits 


MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 














For Sale — A Good Time to Buy — Now 


Jaw Crushers 56x72—42x60—36x 

Dump Cars 12 yd. Vert. and Hor Cylinders 
Auto Trucks 6 wh. 8 ton Diamond T 

Shovel 4 yd. Marion Electric model 4160. 


Loco. Crane 25 ton Industrial RR $850.00 
RR Track Scales, Fairbanks, 125 ton, 50 ft 
Saddle Tank Locos. 65 ton Porter £750.00 


A. V. KONSBERG 


itt W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 





WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 
4 ~iog Diamond Core Drills. 


fer Limestene, Gyp- 
sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal, 
and all other minerals. 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















OWNER—Operator will place elec- 
tric or gas shovel in quarry or gravel 
pit at very reasonable rental rate. 
Address Box 1105, Pit and Quarry 
Publications, 538 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. 


SWEDISH HOLLOW DRILL STEEL 
GUARANTEED 100% PERFECT 
Considerably below market prices. 
20 ton 7 “a oa 
50 ton %- l-in., | %-in., '%-in., and 1 %- 
in. ae "Hamano and Quarter Octagon. 
MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
167 South St. New York City 








>] al >] 
FOR SALE 
2—National Double Drum Electric Hoists, 
fitted with General Electric 60 H.P., 220 
volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motors, controllers 
and resistance grids. Will sell very cheap 
to quick purchaser. 
SAMLER MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
206 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 











FOR SALE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 10” STYLE “B"” 
NEWHOUSE CRUSHER COMPLETE 
IMPROVED CONCAVES 
FIRST CLASS CONDITION 
Purchasing Department 
BOUND BROOK CRUSHED STONE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 429, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 








MISCELLANEOUS BARGAINS 


Hammer Mill—8&-15 tons per hr. agstone A-l. $550. 
Raymond Mill—5 roller, high side. Late model 
Universal Crushers—8x16—9x14—-8x12. Misc. Po rt Plants 
Diesel-Electric Dragline, 34-4 yd 110 115’ boom 
Hoists—Gas & Electric, 15 to 150 Bod All types 


Steel Derricks—Guy & Stiff Leg o 75 tons cap 

Dump Cars—1% to 30 yds., ine Mu oth quarry cars 

Belt Convey ors— “fittings thy 0"; 48’ ’X: 00" New 
Also idlers ul New 487 & ; ’ RB type 


AMES woop, 33 West ‘Jackson Bivd., Chicago, it. 








FOR SALE 


Marion Gas-Electrie % yard Shovel. 

Osgood l-yard gas crawler shovel, overhauled. 

Locomotives: 75-ton switcher code boiler; also sad- 
dle tank type, narrow and standard gauge. 

CARS: side dump 12-yard; 50-ton steel twin hop- 
per cars, etc. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








oo 7 x 
MUST LIGUIDATE 
We are still liquidating the equipment adver- 
tised in the November issue. Everything must 
be sold and is priced accordingly. 
STATE LINE MACHINERY CO. 
A. RENNOLDS, Gen. Mor. 
3901 E. 106th Street Phone—South Chicago: 3900 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











For Sale or Rent 
5 to 30-yd. Side Dump Cars. 
50-ton Std. Gauge Locomotives. 
l-yd. Link-Belt Cranes and Draglines. 
l-yd. Northwest Shovel-Draglines. 
Also general construction equipment. 


CLAPP, RILEY & HALL weet 4 co. 
Chicago urgh 
16 No. Clinton St. 


Pitt 
Union 4 Bido. 








Here’s an idea - - - 


Frequently you will find items in Pit and 
Quarry that are of lasting value—items that 
you will want to refer to later. 


Mark these items — then mark the page num- 


ber of the item on the front cover. 


When you 


want to refer to them later on, the numbers 
on the front cover make reference easy. 


Keep a library of copies of Pit and Quarry— 


they’re valuable. 


Try It? 
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Pit and Quarry 























Make Your Plans Now— 











1. To be in Chicago 














92. From Jan. 27 to Feb. 1 


3. For the concurrent conventions of the 


National Crushed Stone Association 
National Sand and Gravel Association 
National Slag Association 


—and the second annual meeting of the 


National Code Authority 


Meet your fellow producers. They will be 
there, from every section of the country. They 
are anxious to meet you—don’t disappoint them. 


Here is the place to get your ideas on codes 
and code administration off your chest—whether 
your comments are honeyed or barbed. Take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. You are a code 
member, and will be governed by it whether you 
like it or not. If you don’t come you have no 


right to comment unfavorably. If you do come 


you have your opportunity to get your ideas 
across. 


There’s good fellowship, important papers that 
are of value to you, a machinery exhibit that you 


will enjoy, and a city to see that extends its 
world-famous hospitality to you. 


Ring the dates on your calendar—and COME. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS EXHIBIT 


A feature of the conventions is the joint 
exhibit of the Manufacturers’ Divisions of 
the stone and gravel associations. Exhibit 
space is open to members as well as non- 
members. For full details write to either the 
National Sand and Gravel Association or the 
National Crushed Stone Association. 





For 


Reservations 


write to 


PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 














December, 1934 





For 


write your association at 


W ashington, D. C. 


Information 
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AMERICAN Ring 
Trap, rear view, showing heavy cast iron bed- 





AMERICAN £OLLING RNG CRUSHER 
LOW FIRST COST makes the American Crusher a prime 


investment. Easy to install, dismantle and move. 

LOWER OPERATING COST because the American takes 
less power per ton of product. Flexible rotor assures pro- 
tection from injury of tramp iron. 

LOWER MAINTENANCE COST as the Rolling Rings wear 


many times longer than hammer surfaces. 


Write today for facts on why the American Roll- 
ing Ring Crusher gives a more uniform product, 
with minimum fines and no slivers or chips. 


All-Steel Crusher with Metal AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 
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BITUMINIZED MATERIAL OFFERS A 
NEW OUTLET FOR YOUR AGGREGATE 


@ The H & B tower type plant combines portability 
and large capacity. Built by manufacturers of 
asphalt paving machinery for over 30 years. 

Send for our new bulletin T-247 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 
ENGINEERS—MANUFACTURERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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@ Vibration to suit the material 


@ Oil—not grease—lubricates all mov- 


ing parts. 


control with a strong beam type support. 
| Alll of this is in addition to the exclusive 
| © Circle throw move- Jigger features that make the Jigger the 
| © Immediate starting regardless vibrating ’ Screenof TOMORROW!” 


of temperature 


a ae 


Self. Centering STABILIZERS . 


: PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


’ 210 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






a new improvement on the JIGGER! 


ALL LATERAL MOTION SET UP BY 
STABILIZERS IS ELIMINATED! 


Self-aligning housings are standard 
equipment. 


Stabilizer supports are given more rigid 


Only a Jigger vibrating can give you classifying 
the way it should be done to-day. Write for 
complete information. 





4 Cement Chemist Says: 


\ Quarry Superintendent Says: 


é ffice ( 
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\ General Manager Says: 


PIT AND QUARRY 4 
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A Gravel Pit Owner Says: 


About “ vea I rdered a } P AND 
UARRY It me to the fice I 


\ Lime Company President Says: 


t PIT AND QUARRY ¢t 








S coupon to renew, or pass it to some asso- 





ciate who also is interested in efficient plant 
management, the latest news, 


of sales. 











It's Your Personal Paper— 


f you already have your perscnal copy of 
Pit and Quarry coming to you regularly, use 


and new sources 





ND QuaARRY is written for the indivi 


p" 


That means that instead of gettin: le is and theories, readers get a practica 
und of knowledge that helps them in solvil iting pr ems; they get new wrinkle 
that reduce production costs, so that profit e mat r increased on filed price 

\bout 70 more copies of Pir AND Q ' lressed to individual producers thar 
any other paper. That means that Pir aND QuARR\ ght by individual producers, fo 
their own benefit. It means that they find ide nd suggestions that are practical and val 
uable. It means that PIr AND QUARRY the produce paper 

[f you are an administration or product executive responsible for efficient manage 
ment or production, you need your own AND QuARRY. Sign and return th 
attached blank today. Cost for this service $1 1 vear (about 8 cents a month) 


TEAR OFF HERE 


| Want My Own Copy 


Pit and Quarry, 
538 S. Clark St., 


§ ChlomgE, Please weed Pit and Quarry to be sent to me personally fo 

ng [] One Year ($1.00) [7] Three Years ($2.00). 

ne Above rates for U. S. and countries in Postal Union. All other 

< add $1.00 per year. 

g | My Name ... Posies co.k:. sce 
MRTORRORO® bd es td Cpe. eee ee tsi 


|) Will Remit on 
Receipt of Bill. mend Eapér to ee 
C] Remittance En- | 
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*OREATER SPEED 
Roller bearings—in your eutomobile . . . in rail- LARGER CAPACITY 


road locomotives and rolling stock ... in all 

modern machine tools . . . in power shovels . . . 

in conveying equipment. Why not in your rock LOWER IPKEEP 
crusher? 

Telsmith-Wheeling Jaw Crushers . . . in all sizes 


bearing races. (In a plain bearing crusher both shaft 
. are equipped throughout with cylindrical roller aiid Resieiit- aki inline: oy ieee ee Ral, 
sanoings Samieee— Roller bearings both retain their lubricant and ex- 
1. The shaft of a Telsmith-Wheeling is not subjected clude dirt. (Plain bearings permit lubricant to run 
to wear. All internal frictional wear is taken on the out and dirt to penetrate, scoring both shaft and bear- 
2 i94U ing sleeves.) 3. With roller bearings, bearing 


— centers are shortened and danger of shaft deflection 









— 
ia 


is reduced. 4. Roller bearings save power. One 


7 


\ 












4 . 
r em ' 
ex » man can turn over a large size Telsmith-Wheeling 
-. Y ‘ with ease. (A much smaller machine of the plain 
\ 7 , 


bearing type will defy two men.) 5. Roller bearings 


ae a: ; But, lower maintenance is the biggest argument for 


. permit higher speed and larger output. 


— 
— 


roller bearings, even though their first cost is a little 
more. They save that premium many times over in 
reduced upkeep and longer life. Write for Bulletin 
W.15. 
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SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 504 Capitol Drive, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
50 Church Street, New York City ® 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. @® 130 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1109 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 412 Westinghouse Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. . Milburn Machinery Co., Columbus, Ohio 


December, 1931 Pit and Quarry 
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